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Flags of gay rights activists who held a vigil outside Parliament during yesterday’s Lords dehate on the age of consent for homosexuals 

Crisis over gay vote 

Peers defy MPs 
on age of consent 


Lucy Ward 

Political correspondent 


A REDUCTION in 
the gay age of 
consent was 
blocked in the 
House of Lords 
last night as 
peers provoked a constitu- 
tional storm by voting to 
overturn the huge Commons 
majority. 

After a passionate debate 
the amendment to equalise 
the gay and heterosexual age 
of consent at 16 was defeated 
by 168 votes — 290 to 122. 

A packed chamber heard 
vehement opposition to the 
government proposal, risking 
a constitutional confrontation 


in sending the bill back to the 
Commons yet again. 

Home secretary Jack straw 
has kept open the option of 
postponing the change, decid- 
ing whether to 'Stand firm 
against the upper chamber or 
back down and reintroduce 
the move in separate legisla- 
tion in the nest parliamen- 
tary session. 

The former prime minister. 
Baroness Thatcher, made a 
rare appearance, and speak- 
ers opposing the change in- 
cluded bishops — backing the 
stance of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury Dr George Carey 

— and the former Chief 
Rabbi, Lend Jakobovitz. 

Gay rights campaigners 
gathered outside Parliament 

— where extra police were on 


duty — for a vigil during the 
debate. Some chained them- 
selves to railings, and were 
freed by police with boltcut- 
ters. The protesters called on 
peers to support the will of 
the Commons, which last 
month agreed to equalise the 
age of consent by a majority 
of 207 on a free vote. 

Ministers are anxious to 
avoid a new “ping-pong” 
battle between the Lords and 
Commons over the flagship 
Crime and Disorder Bill, 
which contains measures to 
fulfil Labour’s manifesto 
pledge to speed up the youth 
justice system. 

It emerged on Tuesday that 
Mr Straw was prepared to 
drop the age of consent 
amendment, tabled by die 
Labour backbencher Ann 
Keen, rather than see the bill 
fell because the Lord and 
Commons could not agree it 
before the summer recess. 
Home Office minister Alun 
Michael yesterday said the 
Government would have to 
consider the Lords' decision. 




IN Mr >t>UNe DAT Fte AKtCR 
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He warned that “to delay the 
Crime and Disorder Bill 
would create enormous prob- 
lems and it would delay 
things like the Sexual Of- 
fences Order which is meant 
to protect children, as well as 
many aspects wbicb are 
meant to nip offending in the 


bud with young offenders.” 

The call to overturn the age 
of consent amendment was 
led by the Tory peer. Baron- 
ess Young. She said churches, 
Muslim groups and members 
of the public who had "del- 
uged” her with letters backed 
her call. She told peers that 

too little parliamentary time 

had been given to discussion 
of the reform, which was in- 
troduced only on the third 
reading of the bill after a 
three-hour Commons debate. 

"There has been no oppor- 
tunity at all for detailed con- 
sideration of this change in 
the law and all the issues,” 
said Lady Young. The reform 
could prove merely the “thin 
end of the wedge” leading to a 
further lowering of the age of 
consent to 14 and possibly to 
gay marriage. 

Beers speaking in favour of 
lowering the age of consent 
were in a clear minority. 
Labour's Baroness Mallalieu, 
QC, said the change would 
protect young men because 
they would no longer be 


driven into secrecy and 
isolation. 

A further key concern was 
the need to protect vulnerable 
young people if the age of con- 
sent was reduced. The Gov- 
ernment is committed to pro- 
tecting teenagers from abuse 
by predatory adults in posi- 
tions of authority, and has set 
up a working party due to 
report by the end of the year. 

Lady Young argued the 
Government had accepted the 
change while acknowledging 
— by promising to act to help 
young people at risk — that 
the move was "seriously 
flawed”. "I ask myself as a 
simple person how can they 
let it go forward on to the stat 
ute book in this unsatisfac- 
tory state?” 

The Government should 
take back the amendment, 
and bring forward its own bill 
reducing the age of consent in 
the noxt par liamentar y ses- 
sion. she said. 



Sales halved as ardour cools in Viagra love affair 


Patients over-estimated sexual 
appetite, say US doctors 


Jeama Coles In New York 


i MERICA'S new gold 
k rush is over. Prescrip- 
tion rales for male impo 
e drug Viagra have fallen 
imosf half since a peak in 
- of 303,431 a week, with 
ors saying many patients 
tot actually want as much 
is they had imagined. 

’he euphoria is probably 
said Steve List an ana- 


lyst with Mehta Partners, a 
New York investment firm. 

"Many people are having 
less sex than they bad antici- 
pated,” agreed Dr J. Francois 
Eid, the director of the New 
York Presbyterian Impotency 
Centre. 

The drop is due in part to' 
the reflisai of some medical 
Insurance companies to pay 
for the drug, but doctors also 
believe that patients are 
rationing the little blue pills. 


which cost $10 (£6) each, and 
are treating themselves to sex 
less often than expected. 

Some psychologists have 
suggested that the rein trod ac- 
tion of sex into a relationship 
where the partners have 
grown accustomed to celibacy 
may be disruptive. 

According to Dr Eid, there 
is evidence to suggest that 

some people are using the 
drug incorrectly and then giv- 
ing up on it In the belief that 
it is not working for than. 
For Viagra to be effective It 
should be taken an hour be- 
fore sex. It will not work if 
there is no sexual stimulus. 


‘Tt can take half a dozen 
tries before everything goes 
perfectly,” said Dr Eid. “Some 
will give up after one or two 
attempts.” 

On its launch in April. Via- 
gra broke all records for a 
new drug as nearly 200,000 
prescriptions were written In 
the first week. Urologists 
reported record attendances 
at clinics and many, over- 
whelmed by demand, had to 
have special Viagra stamps 
made to hasten the prescrip- 
tion process. 

Although sales last week 
dropped to 184JH2, they remain 
exceptional for a new drug and 


are expected to top $i billion by 
the end of the year. 

Viagra has suffered adverse 
publicity with the death of 
several patients. The US Food 
and Drug Administration 
confirmed last night that 39 
Viagra users had died and 
said it was investigating an- 
other 38 fatalities. Manufac- 
turer Pfizer pointed out that 
many of those patients, were 
elderly and already unwelL 

Alternative impotence 
treatments which are more 
frequently covered by insur- 
ance policies have recovered 
some of their market share. 

“This is something we ob- 


serve with every product 
used to treat erectile dysfunc- 
tion,” said Dr Eid. "There’s 
always an initial, pent-up 
need for a new product, and 
everybody wants to try it.” 

Myron Holubiak, the gen- 
eral manage r of the Plymouth 
Group, the consulting arm of 
IAS Health, agreed. He said 

the best indicator of Viagra's 

future potential was the refill 
rate, which had climbed 
steadily before a slight drop 
in the latest figures. 

"As long as people keep 
refiling their prescriptions. 
Viagra probably will reach 
SI billion,” he said. 
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newspapers 
that paid 
criminals 


Roy Gre ens lade 


I N A landmark decision, 
the Press Complaints 
Commission yesterday 
rejected complaint's 
against four newspapers for 
paying convicted c riminals . 
The PCC argued that there 
was sufficient public interest 
to warrant publication. 

It upheld the right of the 
Times to serialise the contro- 
versial book by Gitta Sereny 
about Mary Bell: the Daily 
Telegraph for serialising a 
book by IRA informer Sean 
O 'Callaghan; and the Mirror 
and the Express for their ex- 
clusive interviews with 
nurses Deborah Parry and 
Lucille McLauchlan. 

Its detailed eight-page adju- 
dication on the three cases 
was based cm a strict interpre- 
tation of the editors' code of 
conduct which outlaws pay- 
ments to convicted criminals 
unless justified in the public 
interest. 

"It is wrong to glorify 
crime," noted the PCC. but 
not necessarily to write 
about it. There will be occa- 
sions on which the public has 
a right to know about events 
relating to a crime or crimi- 
nals. The key to the code is, 
therefore, public interest” 
This argument was rein- 
forced by Lord Wakeham, the 
PCC’s chairman, who said 
yesterday: “All along we saw 
that our task lay In making 
an objective judgment based 
on the wording of the code 
rather than in making a 
moral judgment” 

In a separate adjudication, 
the Home Office last night 
censured its civil servants for 
failing to tel] ministers about 
the impending publication of 
the Bel] book. 

Bell, jailed in -1968 for kill- 
ing two little boys, was the 
highest-profile case before the 
PCC. When the Times paid to 
serialise Cries Unheard by 
Gitta Sereny in April, there 
was a public outcry. The 


boys’ relatives held public 
protests. 

More than 100 complaints 
were sent to the PCC but it 
agreed with the Times that it 
was of overriding public im- 
portance to be able to read 
about Bell's early life and the 
possible reasons for her hav- 
ing committed her crimes. 

Bell, who had been living 
under an assumed name for 
years in a secret location, was 
swiftly hunted down by repor- 
ters. She had to be taken into 
protective custody by police 
and was forced to reveal to 
ber own 14-year-old daughter 
her awful secrets. 

No complaint was made 
against the press's behaviour, 
but the PCC devotes several 
paragraphs to condemning 
papers for harassment of Bell 

In the cases of the nurses 
Parry and McLauchlan. who 
were jailed for the murder of 
colleague Yvonne Gilford in 
Saudi Arabia, the PCC de- 
cided there was sufficient evi- 
dence of a miscarriage of jus- 
tice to warrant papers paying 
for their stories. 

It similarly felt that the 
Telegraph was right to pub- 
lish file memoirs of former 
IRA informer, Sean O'Cal- 
laghan, In spite of two convic- 


tions for murder, because he 
was shedding fight on the 
workings of a secret terrorist 
organisation responsible for 
kill i n g hundreds of people. 

In its conclusion, the PCC 
said that in no case had there 
been a breach of the editors' 
code. “These were all matters 
on which the public had a 
right to know and about 
which wide debate was legiti- 
mate. Furthermore, payment 
[was] in all probability ‘neces- 
sary’ ... . to secure the 
materiaL” 

It understands that some 
people may find all such pay- 
ments “extremely offensive” 
but this moral argument 
goes beyond the scope of the 
turn to page 3, column 1 
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More power 
at his elbow 
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PM warns that excessive pay rises damage the economy □ Shadow cabinet ministers in cash bonanza 
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Simon Hoggart 

A T LAST we know the 
deal which Tony Biair 
and Gordon Brown 
reached in the Granita restau- 
rant. shortly after John 
Smith’s death. Tony would get 
to be Prime Minister and Gor- 
don would run the country. 

Tony makes a very good 
spokesman. He is Gordon’s 
Alastair Campbell, putting 
the best gloss he can on the 
policy that is handed down to 
him. He is terrific at public - 
relations, turning up at Inner 
city schools, on chat show 
CQUChes, g1ari. hanriing rii g ni- 
tarles and regretting the death 
of popular entertainers. 

Meanwhile, Mr Brown sits 
hunched over a computer nest 

door, p ninrliing hwn iimlwn i, 

grinding out statistics, send- 
ing his emissaries into every 
corner of go vemment to assert 
his control. Not a paperclip 
can be used anywhere in 
Whitehall without Mr 
Brown’s permission. 

Chancellors used to be mere 
tax-collectors, functionaries 
who would no more say how 
the money should be spent 
tbfln tell the king what mls- 
tress to choose. 

Now Mr Brown sits on the 
front bench listening to his 
spokesman outline his poli- 
cies at Prime Minister’s Ques- 
tion Time, an expression of 
grim satisfaction on his face. 

Or, at times, grim alarm. 
Yesterday Mr Blair seemed 
not quite to have got his head 
around the policy he was sup- 
posed to be outlining. 

Paddy Ashdown Inquired 
whether the extra money 
which Mr Brown has decided 
should go to schools and hospi- 
tals would be inflation-proof. 
Mr Blair said a week ago that 
it was. 

One hour later, Mr Brown 
implied the opposite. The 
shower of wonga depended on 
the Government’s own fore- 
casts of inflation and growth. 
If the Treasury’s guesswork 
was wrong, then the torrent 
would slow to a trickle —not 


his words, of course, but what 
he seemed to be saying. 

Mr Ashdown led the attack 
yesterday . He stood up to the 

usual jeers, bow, and ironic 
acclaim with which Labour 
MPS always fovour him, un- 
aware of the great friend- 
ship bet ween t he Liberal leader 
and Mr Brown's spokesperson. 

It was the 10th anniversary 
of Mr Ashdown being elected 
to the leadership and he cbose 
to pretend that the groans 
were the expression of good 
wishes. “Wrong again, "said a 
mean-spirited Labour MP. 

Mr Ashdown said that 
every percentage point above 
the Chancellor's inflation esti- 
mate meant £5 billion less for 
schools and hospital. Or 
would they get it anyway? 

Mr Blair replied, cooEUs- 
ingly; "We have based these 
on our own forecasts; that is 
the sensible way to base it’’ (‘T 
have announced that it will 
not rain, therefore the ques- 
tion of taking an umbrella 
does not arise.") 

William Hague, who had al- 
ready taken up a large chunk 
of Question Time complain- 
ing about John Prescott’s 
transport white paper (“I see 
he isn't here — presumably 
his bus is running late .. .") 
took the hint from Mr Ash- 
down and declared that by 
basing the spending on Trea- 
sury forecasts, the Govern- 
ment was tafriTip "a reckless 
gamble with jobs and 
prosperity”. 

The Leader of Our Nation 
pursed his lips. Mr Blair 
looked angry, too. The predic- 
tions were “at the low end of 
the forecasts”, he said. 

Mr Hague brandished a 
sheaf of papers, which, he 
said, proved that toe Indepen- 
dent forecasters, on average, 
predicted annual growth be- 
neath the very lowest Bgure 
guessed by Mr Brown. I 

Got that? Mr Blair hadn’t 
He did what he generally does 
when challenged like this, and 
asserted the opposite of what 
his inquisitor had said. “Our 
forecasts are entirely consis- 
tent with all the independent 
forecasts,” he said. 

So Mr Hague theatrically — 
too theatrically — hurled the 
sheaf of papers towards him. 
Mr Blair, having once again 
confused denial with refuta- 
tion, ploughed on. “We believe 
our forecasts are right 

“We believe they are pru- 
dent!” Now who told him to 
use that word? 


Michael White and 
Usa Buckingham 


Crowning glory 
forWindrush 


Brian Logan 


Wfndruali Qala Concert 

Alexandra Palace 


£ t\/ OU all an right? 

Y Are you settling 
I down in this 
country?" Veteran comic 
Charlie Williams was playing 
live to an audience of thou- 
sands. which he can’t have 
done for a while. Informative 
and entertaining though the 
rest of the BBC's Wlndrush 
commemoration may have 
been, the gala night that 
united Williams. Roni Size 
and Philip from Rising Damp 
on the same bill was always 
going to be that season’s 
crowning glory. 

It can all be traced back to 
Tilbury, as we were often 
reminded. It's an unlikely 
place from which to launch a 
cultural revolution. 

The first true highlight of 
the evening saw the 
thoroughly intimidating 
Grace Jones appear on stage 
with a ship on her head. With 
a gleaming young ragga 
crooner in tow, the toothsome 
diva launched into a fla- 
grantly sexual rap-and-dance 
routine that culminated in 
the capsizing of her ship and 
the collapse of the ex-Bond 


girl In question. And stm they 
came, comics, musicians, po- 
ets and performers from all 
corners of mainstream black 
culture. 

Kenny Lynch and Felix 
Dexter, Roni Size and the 
Phoenix Dance company; 
Marianne-Jean Baptiste; Tre- 
vor Phillips. The latter wasn't 
the first to evoke Stephen 
Lawrence; Lawrence’s 
parents were in the crowd 
and every mention of their 
son drew a response more 
vocal and supportive than the 
last But the vibe remained a 
positive one. 

Even some facile links 
couldn’t take the shine off 
what, despite persisent tech- 
nical hitches and the hasty 
turnover of acts, was a supe- 
rior evening's entertainment 

The event’s most raptur- 
ously received turn was the 
dub poet Benjamin Zepha- 
niah, who performed a pas- 
tiche of Martin Luther King’s 
“1 have a dream” speech. 

Printed in the programme 
is the quote that the Win- 
drush immigrants would “not 
last one winter”. That they 
lasted that winter and many 
more, and that their endur- 
ance is something worth rale- 
bra ting. this extravaganza ex- 
uberantly — if sometimes 
chaotically — confirmed. 


T ony Blair yester- 
day threw down the 
gauntlet to Britain's 
top executives when 
he warned that ex- 
cessive boardroom pay rises 
would damage the economy. 

The Prime Minister was 
speaking to response to an ex- 
clusive Guardian survey 
which showed that se nior ex- 
ecutives in the FTSE’s top 100 
firms bad given themselves 
pay increases averaging 18 
per cent last year — four 
times the growth in a vera ge 
earnings. A typical FTSE-100 
chief executive now receives 
£800,000 a year. 

Mr Blair's official spokes- 
man told reporters : “As we 


America 
mourns 
space 
pioneer 
and icon 

Ed VuBamy in Washington 


have said before, people have 
. got to recognise there is a link 
between pay rises they award ! 
themselves and the overall , 

strength of the economy.” 1 

Christopher Leslie, Labour 
MP for Shipley, revealed yes- 
terday that senior shadow 
cabinet members, including | 
shadow chancellor Francis I 
Maude and Peter Lflley, were 
directors of firms -paying 
their top people large in- 
creases — up to 64 per cent in 
some cases- Mr Maude had j 
declined to comment on the 
Guardian’s findings. 

Roger Lyons, of the MSF 
union and the Trades Union 
Congress spokesman on cor- 1 
porate governance, said: 
‘This Is not fairness but out- 
rageous unfairness. There 
should be more accountabil- 
ity in companies about how I 


top peqple are rewarded. The 
top rate of tax should be 
looked at" 

Mr 'Blair’s spokesman 
stressed that pay rises must 
be justified to relation to per- 
formance. “There is not a pri- 
vate sector incomes policy, 
but it is dearly the view of 
the Government and clearly 
of benefit to the economy if 
Increases relate to perfor- 
mance by individuals- and 
companies,” he said. 

The Prime Minister. Chan- 
cellor Gordon Brown and the 
President of the Board, of 
Trade, Margaret Beckett.' 
have given warnings on pay 
as private sector rates have- 
risen sharply, he said. . 

The Guardian's research 
revealed that executive pay 
rises have . risen for foster 
than inflat ion and average in- 


come every year stoqe 1988 
and ■ have subs tantially out- 
stripped the Improvement In 
corporate earnings. 

But despite minis ters’ con- 
demnations, there has been 
little suggestion off restrain- 
ing action. M * Brown has 
hinted that utility company 
regulators might Intervene 
and Mrs Beckett has 
launched a review of com- 
pany law which could lead to 
executive pay awards having 
to be put to a vote of share- 
holders to get the go ahead. 

Last week’s public spending 
st ate ment warned public sec- 
tor unions not to try to catch 
op. Mr Blair’s spokesman 
| stated: “This isn’t the first 
rtme thin issue . arisen 
where it baa had to be pointed 
out that many companies are 
failing to comply with the 


I spirit of that approach which 
- was established by 
Greeribury ” 

With John Major’s blessing, 

, the Marks & Spencer chair- 
man. Sir Richard Greenbury. 
carried out an. inquiry Into di- 
rectors’ pay which recom- 
mended that It should be 
, more in line with corporate 
performance. 

Mr Kafr’s spokesman went 
an: “In the end we live in a 
market economy and compa- 
nies have got to take their de- 
cisions." But they affected the 
economy. 

Mr Lyons said: “One of the 
reasons Tony Blair got 
elected was because of a pub- 
lic abhorrence of sleaze, so 
tightening corporate gover- 
nance should be a major area 
for Government action.” 

Mr Leslie, former re- 




A LAN Shepard, the first 
ZA United States astro- 
# Inant In space, died of 
leukaemia yesterday at the 
age of 74. 

One of their most revered 
Icons, he was for millions 
of Americans a human nug- 
get in a golden age- 

Of the first seven astro- 
nauts named by Nasa in 
April 1959, it was Shepard 
who was chosen to man the 
first spaceship. 

The United States was 
losing the space race when 
Freedom 7 launched on 
May 5 1961. The mission 
was a retort to Soviet cos- 
monaut Yuri Gagarin, who 
had. beaten Shepard into 
space by 23 days. 

The American was In 
space for only five minutes 
of the 15-minnte flight But 
no one who heard it will 
forget him emerging from 
the Atlantic Ocean to pro- 
nounce: “Everything is A- 
okay!” 

“Those of us who are old 
enough to remember the 
first space flights will al- 
ways remember Alan Shep- 
ard,” said President BUI 
Clinton yesterday. 

Shepard did not return to 
space for another 10 years 
bint when he did it was as 
commander' of Apollo 14, 
which follbwed the ill-fated 
Apollo 13. He became the 

fifth man to w alk on 

moon. 

A month ago he recorded 
an Interview with CNN. 



mmm&mmb 




Alan Shepard walks cm the moon during the Apollo 14 mission in 1971 


Looking frail but dignified, moon and look down and riphery of politics, joining 
he spoke with restrained el- think, ‘Hey, let’s take care the board or the rlghtwing 
oquence about his thoughts of this place after all'.” Freedom Forum in 1993. 

as he looked down upon the Retiring from the space But his last home was a 
planet. “3 saw the earth, in agency and from the navy place of almost complete se- 
tt great black space — all as a rear admiral In 1974, elusion, a guarded retreat 
those people desperately be became a millionaire by be designed for himself in 
trying to get on together. I following his father into Florida, 
thought it’s a pity they banking. Boring the Interview last 

can’t all come up to the 


During the Interview last 


He also dabbled on the pe- 1 month, he Insisted he was I Ob i t u ary, 


Woodhead damns research as irrelevant 


John Carved 

and Vhwk Chaucfiiary 

C HRIS Woodhead, the 
chief Inspector of 
schools, yesterday went 
for the throat of the liberal 
education establishment 
when he published a scathing 
report dismissing the bulk of 
academic research on teach- 
ing and learning as second 
rate, logically incoherent and 
politically biased. 

He stepped up his campaign 
against the profession's 
*’ trendy" Intellectuals by 
claiming their work was an 
expensive irrelevance, long 
on theory and short on practi- 
cal support to help teachers 
improve standards. 


Mr Woodhead has made no 
secret of his contempt for edu- 
cation professors and wants 
to shift a larger proportion of 
teacher training out of their 
university lecture theatres 
and into schools. 

Yesterday he went a stage 
further by attacking the 
research that has under- 
pinned teacher training and 
the development of education 
policy for a generation. 

“Considerable sums of pub- 
lic money are being pumped 
into research of dubious qual- 
ity and little value. “be said. 

Mr Woodhead had commis- 
sioned an investigation Into 
educational research by 
James Tooley, a Newcastle 
University professor with 
free-market education theo- 


ries. His report, published 
yesterday, said research into 
areas such as race and gen de r 

COStS more than £00 mfTlirm of 

taxpayers’ money each year. 
The money could be better 
used to pay far 2,800 more 
teachers or equip 70 second- 
ary schools with a computer 
for every child. 

Educational academics hit 
back at Mr Woodhead and Mr 
Tooley. accusing them of 
being more partisan than tvw 
researchers they were criti- 
cising. Margaret Brown, a 
professor at Kings College, 
London, and president of the 
British Educational Research 
Association, said: “There is 
clearly a political agenda be- 
hind this report and Mr 
Woodhead and Mr Tooley 


have got together to stitch it 
up. 

“We are not pretending that 
all articles published are won- 
derful and there Is no room 
for improvement But this 
report is also about Mr Wood- 
head settling old scores.” 

But Mr Woodhead got a 
strong signal of support from 
the Department for Education 
and Employment, trim How- 
ells, minister for lifelong 
learning, said: “Professor 
Today's report raises grave 
misgivings about the quality 
of the research surveyed.” 

In a foreword to the report, 
Mr Woodhead said: “Educa- 
tiqnal research Is not making 
the contribution it should. 
Much that is published is, on 
this analysis, at best no more 


flaarrher for Gordon Brown,- 
claimed Mr Maude’s £7,500 di- 
rector’s fee from Gartmore 
Shared Equity Trust had gone 
; up by El,Q00thJ£ year— arise 

of 1IL3 per cent Peter LlHey^s 
j directorship of Fleming Cla- 
verhouse had seen board 
remuneration rise from 
£35,000 to £49,000 in a year — 
a 40 per cent rise. Sir Norman 
Fowler’s directorship of Ag- 
gregate Industries pic had 
sewn the board’s total emolu- 
ments rise from £545,000 to 
£896,000 last year — up 64 per 
cent, the MP complained. 

One of the most powerful 
investment managers in the 
City said high earnings sent 
the wrong signal to the 
workforce. 

Lo art f co Hu nflnt and Ittwa, 
two* 9 


talks on 
Hague 
trial of 
Libyans 


well. But asked whether he 
would follow John Glenn's 
example and return to 
space he replied: “If I was 
In perfect physical condi- 
tion, Pd probably say rd go 
again. But I think Pll say 
Pm finished.’* 


than an Irrelevance and 
distraction." 

Mr Tooley, director of the 
training and education unit of 
the institute of Economic Af- 
fairs, based his report on an 
analysis of four British educa- 
tional research journals from 
1994 and 1996. 

He examined a sample of 41 
articles and concluded that 
only 15 demonstrated good ac- 
ademic practice. The report 
criticised the presentation of 
research, the quality of argu- 
ments and the methodology of 
quantitative research. 

Mr Tooley and his 
researcher were paid £12,000 
of taxpayers’ money to pro- 
duce the report over six 
months. Mr Woodhead said it 
was “cheap at the price.” 


Diplomatic Editor 

B RITISH, American and 
Dutch officials were 
last night holding 
secret talks on how to bring 
the two Lockerbie bombing 
suspects to trial under Scot- 
tish law in the Hague. 

Diplomats from all three 
countries met in the Dutch 
capital to discuss what Tony 
Blair called the “technical 
and legal complexities" of or- 
ganising a unique trial for the 
intelligence agents accused of 
murdering 270 people on Pam 
Am flight 103 and on the 
ground in December 1988. 

It was the latest develop- 
ment in a situation that has 
moved rapidly since the 
Guardian revealed on Tues- 
day that Britain and the US 
had reversed their seven-year 
insistence that Abdel Basset 
al-Megrahi and Lamen Kha- 
lifa Fhfmah must be tried in 
Scotland or the US. 

Mr Blair told the Commons 
yesterday: “There are many, 
many legal and other complex- 
ities to be overcome, and until 
those issues are resolved no 
final decision can be made.” 
But bis spokesman. Alastair 
Campbell, said: “We do think 
that they can be resolved and 
should be resolved reasonably 
speedily.” 

Mr Campbell also said that 
London and Washington are 
preparing a trial under Scot- 
tish law with Scottish judges 
— quite different from the in- 
ternational panel of judges 
the Libyans are demanding, 

A senior Libyan source said 
the suspects would face only 
an international panel under a 
Scottish judge. In line with a 
proposal by Professor Robert 
Black and supported by the 
Arab League and the Organi- 
sation of African Unity. 

The Hague talks, involving 
di p lo m ats and legal experts, 
began some weeks ago, 
(hough Robin Cook, the For- 
eign Secretary, first raised 

the iSSUe Of chang in g tack on 

the trial venue with his US 
counterpart. Madeleine Al- 
bright, last December. 

They agreed then on the 
need to regain the initiative 
because opposition to UN 
sanctions on Libya — imposed 
| after Tripoli failed to surren- 
der the two — has grown In 
Arab and African countries 
Hassouna al-Shawish, di- 
rector general for political 
I Bairs of the Libyan Foreign 
Ministry, said: “Delivering 
the suspects has never been a 
problem as long as the court 
is to a neutral country." 


A GRISHAM THRILLER HAS RARELY BEEN THIS SEXY OR THIS MUCH FUN. 

“INTENSE, POWERFUL, DARK AND DANGEROUS.” 
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Anna Murdoch, and Rupert at home in Australia: ‘She can cot me off at the knees better than anyone else.’ Though widely regarded as a substantial power within the Murdoch empire. Mrs Murdoch has always played down her role 

Divorce sets up battle for Murdoch billions 


After 31 years 
of apparently 
happy marriage, 
Anna Murdoch 
has launched 
what may 
prove to be the 
the costliest 
break-up ; 
of all time 

U«a Bu ckingham, 
JdhFhchind Ch rieb phy 
RMdinLosAngalw 

Jfc NNA MURDOCH, 
the wife of the 
world’s most power- 
media mogul, 
m ^yesterday filed . for 
divorce in what Is likely tb be 
the costliest marriage break - 1 
up of all time. 

A Roman Catholic who was 
always thought unlikely to I 
seek a divorce, the mother-of- 
three has chosen to file her 
suit in California, where she 
could get half Rupert Mur- 
doch's share in file ¥30 billion 
News Corporation empire. 

The petition was filed In the 
Los Angeles Superior Court 
by Mrs Murdoch's lawyer 
Daniel Jaffe, a high-powered 
Beverly Hills attorney. He de- 
clined to comment cm the 
case, but the wording on the 
petition hinted at a long legal 
ordeal tor Mr Murdoch. 

- It stated that Anna Mur- 
doch. does not know the exact 
extent of her husband's multi- 
b ffllun dollar fortune, but In- 
tends to find out The petition 
said Mrs Murdoch “is un- 
aware of the full nature of the 
. . . assets and obligations . . - 
and will amend this petition 
after discovery or at trial.” 

Mr Jaffe will now press Mr 
Murdoch to reveal his vast 
portfolio of assets, which 
could take years. 

Mr Murdoch once said of 
his wife: “She can cut me off 
at the knees better than any- 
one else.” 




$$News Corporation 






mmmi 


Mrs Murdoch stands to get 
half of all the Murdoch pos- 
sessions. Apart from a luxury 
yacht, fleet of cars and one 
third of News Corp, the cou- 
ple own several homes 
around the world. They in- 
clude a £4 million Penthouse 
apartment in London’s St 
James’s, overlooking Green 
Park, and a £5 mflllori house 
on the Upper East Side in 
New York 

There is also a sprawling 
£15 million Span ish-style villa 
in Beverly Hills, complete 
with Iflcar garage, a harbour- 
view penthouse in Sydney 
worth £5 million, a mansion 1 
in Melbourne worth another . 
£5 miTHon, a vast ranch and a 
£20 million home in Aspen, 
Colorado, complete with trout 
stream running 'through the 
living room. 

Mrs Murdoch, a 53-year old 
novelist, has been a main 
board director cf her hus- 
band's media empire since 
1990 and was bis sheet anchor 
in moments' of crisis, such as 
his near bankruptcy In the 
early 1990s. 

Though widely regarded as 
a substantial power within 
the Murdoch empire. Mrs 
Murdoch has always played 
down her role. She has said 
that if she had any real ioflu- 


| ance The Sun would never 
| have had Page Three girls, 
and once had to ask her hus- 
band exactly how much a 
billion dollars was. 

Last night, stock market ex- 
perts around the world 
I warned that the collapse cf 
the Murdoch marriage could 
have perfious ramifications 
for the global newspaper and 
TV business. Uncertainty 
about the ultimate ownership 
of the Murdoch stake, they 
said, could be parficulady 
damaging as Mr Murdoch 
recently announced plans to. 
spin ; off his American -film 
and television interests. 

They include 20 th Century 
Fox. producers of Titanic, in- 
dependence Day and Star 
Wars and 22 TV companies 
whose output includes The 
Simpsons, ABy McBeal and 
The X-FHes. He plans to sell 
-20 per cent of these 
businesses hi a deal likely to 
value them at $15 billion. 

In addition' he owns cable 
TV networks in the US, the 
Los Angeles Dodgers base b all 
team, the Star TV satellite 
network in Asia, The Tunes, 
Sunday Times, News of the 
World and The Sun in Britain 
as well as 40 per cent cf 
BSkyB. Mr Murdoch still has 
extensive newspaper inter- 


ests in Australia anti the US. 

Although Mrs Murdoch's 
petition suggests she is un- 
aware of the fall extent of his 
wealth, she may have an in- 
sight into file to rtuously com- 
plex offshore tax avoidance 
strategy which has been one 

Of tfro hnTImarlfQ of News 

Corp's financial success for 
years. There are subsidiaries 
in terr itor ies as far flung as 
the Netherlands Antilles, the 
Cayman Islands and Ber- 
muda, which act as a conve- 
nient cog in his financial 
machine. . 

The impending divorce, 
which comes aft er 31 years of 
a p pa rently contented family 
life, throws anew cloud over 
who will succeed the 67-year- 
old Mr Murdoch at the helm 
cfthe dynastic business. 

Alth ough there are outside 
shareholders in News Corp, 
Mr Murdoch has made sure 
that his family retains co ntrol 
cf the e n ti re business, even, 
though they nominally own' 
only about SO per cent of the 
shares. 

Several longstanding and' 
highly regarded .Murdoch 
lieutenants, such as BSkyB's 
Sam Chisholm, have quit 
recently, reportedly in protest 
at the power Murdoch has 
given to his offipriug — 30- 
year-old Elisabeth, director ctf 
programmes at BSkyB in Lon- 
don: tarihlan, 26, who now 
heads his father's Australian 
business in t e r ests and James, 
23, who runs News Corp's | 
I music and internet offshoot 
| in New York 

It has often been suggested 
that should Mr Murdoch be 
forced to step aside through 
iTTnans or die suddenly, Anna 
would step in as an interim 
chairman while it was de- 
cided which of their children 
would eventually take the 
helm. The divorce petition 
has wrecked that plan. 

Mrs Murdoch met . her hus- 
hand-to-be when she was aged 
17 and a trainee gossip 
column reporter on one cf 
Murdoch’s Sydney papers. 
Sent to I n te r v i e w tire 30-year- 
old Murdoch, who was sepa- 
rated from his first wife, they 
immediately became a couple. 

“He was like a whirlwind 
coming into the room” she 
said of that first meeting. By 
22 she was married and had 


given up work, as she does 
not believe it Is possible Car a 
marriage to support two 
strong careers. 

Born Anna Torv in 1944 to a 
Scottish mother and Vjrfnnian ; 
father who ran a dry cleaning 
shop in KiririntinryT^ she em- 
igrated with her family to 
Austalia aged nine. 

When their separation was 
anounced in April there was 
no reason to doubt her claim 
that she was tryingto jolt him 
into slowing down at work 
His father, founder of th» 
News Carp empire, died of a 
heart attack at 67 — Mr Mur- 
doch’s age. Close aides then 
suggested the split was no 
more than a tiff and Mrc Mur- 
doch would stand by her man 
so long as he heeded her 
warning about overwork But 
her decision to demand a div- 


orce from the man who swept 
her off her .feet suggests that 
their differences may run 
deeper. 

She has arimitfpd taking up 
writing to “fill in the loneli- 
ness” of his absence and 
spent nine years studying lit- 
erature and mythology as a 
mature student to replace the 
hours she used to spend look- 
ing after her childre n. Her 
books are published by Har- 
perCoMns, one of her hus- 
band’s companies. She has 
lived with the pressure of 
being Mrs Murdoch all her 
married life. In the .early 
years. Muriel McKay, the 
wife of News of the World 
chairman Ken McKay, was 
kidnapped and murdered. It 
later emerged that the kid- 
nappers had mistaken Mrs 
McKay for Anna Murdoch. 


Splitting the difference 


□ The biggest pre-Murdoch 
divorce settlement was 
agreed by US billionaire 
businessman Jack innp . 
Efis wife, a British-born 
former topless model got 
£300 million, plus 
properties worth £47 
million in 1990 

□ Film director Steven 
Spielberg banded |73 

million to his actress wife 
Amy Irving after their 
three-year marriage ended . 
in 1989 

□ The Aga Khan handed 
over $50 million when he 
divorced Begum Aga Khan 

□ Last year Gary Wendt. 


boss of the giant US GE 
Capital Corporation had to 
hand over ¥20 million to his 
wife Laura in recognition of 
her years spent as a 
“corporate wife” 

□ The UK rest au r a te ur Sir 
Terence Conran was 
ordered by a judge to pay 
his ex-wife Lady Caroline 
£10.5 million. 

□ Donald and Ivana Tramp 
divorced in 1991 after 14 
years of marriage. The US 
property tycoon had to pay 

her $14 million, phis _ 

$350,000 a year fbr his 
ch il d ren’s expenses and 
provide a ¥4 million 
housing allowance. 


■II m ilA, -fU'iTT? 
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Buy a 

Deskpro before 

1 st August 



PCC clears papers that paid criminals 


and 


we 



continued from page 1 
commis sion". The PCC also 
notes that British law, which 
already prohibits people from 
profiting from their crimes, 
sets a six-year time limit To 
extend this indefinitely would 
restrict people’s right to free 
speech. It warned that this 
may well conflict with the 
European Convention on 
Human Rights ^nce it is en- 
shrined into UK law. 

Alan Travis writes: Civil ser- 
vants were test night cen- 


sured for falling to toll Home 
Office ministers for nearly 
seven weeks that the book 
involving Mary- Bell was 
about to be published. 

Home Secretary Jack Straw 
faced embarrassment when 
he learned the truth some 
days after the Guardian dis- 
closed fh*»t Bell was to. earn i 
| fopc of thousands of pounds i 
as a result of the biography. 

Mt Straw is now also con- 
sidering ways of strengthen- 
ing the law to prevent con- 


victed crimi nals from making 
money from memoirs. „ 

Officials are to be given 
new guidelines tolling them 
they must keep ministers in- 
formed about cases “which 
are Ifkeiy.to arouse contro- 
versy and provoke concern 
over fiie adequacy of the law” 
even if they have no statutory 
power to Intervene. 

The action follows an offi- 
cial inquiry into the Bell case 
by the Home Office’s perma- 
nent secretary, David Omand. 


which found that ctvfl. ser- 
vants were tote by the proba- 
tion service as earty as March 
6 this year that her book 
would appear shortly and was 
likely to arouse controversy. 
They delayed truing minis- 
ters until it was too late. 

The inquiry found that ( 
Bell had frequently been the j 
subject of attempts by news- 1 
papers and literary agents to 
persuade her to sell her story 
for substantial sums even be- 
fore she left prison. 


halve s 

on the monitor. 
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The PCCs landmark decision has shown that it is living 
in the real world. It Is hand in hand with the law, which 
doesn’t prohibit convicted people from earning money 
by writing about their crimes after a six month period. 

Roy Greensiade on the PCG’s adjudication 


fig, cover story 


Here's an offer to brighten up July. 
Buy any Compaq Deskpro PC with 
a Compaq monitor before 1st August 
and well send you a cheque fbr £104. 

That's a rebate of 50% on the 
typical buying price of our V55 
monitor. 

For example, suppose you deride 
on our latest Deskpro EP with Intel* 
Pentium* 12 processor and a V55 
monitor. After you're 
d aimed your rebate, 
it will cost you just 
£808 ex VAT, £ 949 pe^uin-][ 

inc VAX. Just grre us a. ring or visit 
our website for a daim form. 

And that’s all there is to ic. 

But don't hang about. August, like 
autumn, will be with ns sooner than 
you rhinlr. 

Compaq Deskpro EP acrid 6266. 

Intel* Pcmhun*II Processor, 266MH*. 
32MB high-performance SDRAM- 
312KB level 2 cache. 

5J2CB SMART II Ultra ATA hard drive. 
ATI Rage IIC AGP lx graphics with 
2MB EDO RAM. 

Towerable desktop AIX riusns. 
Microsoft* Windows 95. 
NSTLcested hardware yr 2000 compliant. 

Call us now for your monitor-rebate 
claim form. 

0845 270 4141 

www c o mpaq .cp. i ih 
Cdfa dntjtd a kol nrri Lioct aw open 
Sawflpra on anfatos, IQuvtpn at ootenk 
HaEqucnOOH. 

COMPAQ. 

Better answers. 
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Room makeover for TV 
programme ends in tears 


AimBaGaiilli 


Above, the room after the makeover which reduced Susan Dnkes (centre) to tears. Right, the room in Its original state 


T HE begin hinge' of. a 
beautiful neighbour- 
hood fend have been 
caught on camera, as a deco- 
ration makeover for. the 
BBC’s Changing Rooms 
series went wrong. 

The show, which gets 
neighbours to redecorate a 
room in each other's homes, 
is fraught with potential 


conflicts. But its producers 
were unprepared for Susan 
and Russell Dukes's reac- 
tion to the changes. 

Mrs Dnkes screamed and 
fled crying into the garden 
when she saw her “new" 
dining room. 

Neighbours Phil and Car- 
oline Cochin had worked 
with designer Laurence 
Llewelyn-Bowen to trans- 
form the Dukes’s new ex- 
tension into what they 


hoped was an 18th-century 
Queen Anne- style dining 
roam. When she recovered, 
Mrs Dukes described it as 
4 *a nasty mess'’.- . 

She “1 couldn’t put 

into words how much I 
bated it It looked hke a 
cheap set for some kind of 
murder mystery weekend.” 

Executive producer Linda 
Clifford said the presenter, 
Carol Smillte, was so taken 
aback by their reaction 


that she started shaking. 
“It was an awful moment. 
Susan’s eyes filled up with 
tears; she was really upset. 
No one has ever been so 
horrified on the pro- 
gramme before — we had to 
jut out' the bits with her 
crying.” Ms Clifford said. 

The Dukes had wanted to 
create a glamorous but tra- 
ditional atmosphere in the 
iHning room of their house 
near Hull. Instead their 
neighbours decorated the 
walls in plum, and painted 
black and white squares on 
the concrete floor. Candle 
sticks were stuck to the 
walls with Bio-Tack and a 
mock fireplace was stuck 
on the back of the door. 

■ As soon as the production 

t»am left, Mrs Dukes spent 

hours trying to restore the 
room to something like its 
previous state. The BBC 

has a policy of not paying 

for or' helping with alter- 
ations if participants are 
unhappy. 

She told the Cochins she 
loathed what they had 
done, adding: “We thought 
we would get a house we 
were proud o£ not one X*m 
ashamed to show friends.” 

Ms Clifford said everyone 
on the programme, to be 
broadcast next Thursday, 
had been disappointed by 
the Dukes’ response. But 
she added: “It makes com- 
pelling tele vision. 1 ’ ' 


Mice offer 
new uses 
for cloning 


Tim Radford 
Science Edtor 


H awaiian scientists 
have followed Dolly 
the cloned sheep 
with replica mice. 
And in a world first, they 
cloned more mice from the 
first clones. 

Their work means that 
researchers can use clones to 
study what happens in cancer. 
Aids, diabetes, multiple sclero- 
sis and ageing. It could also 
lead to surer ways of “copy- 
ing” the best form animals. 

The Hawaiian team is to 
collaborate with PPL Thera- 
peutics at Roslin near Edin- 
burgh — (he company which 
uses genetically engineered 
sheep to. make vital human 
proteins — it was announced 
iastnight 

The research, published 
today in Nature, opens the 
way for much foster research 
experiments because mice 
breed quicker than sheep. 

Ryuzo Yanagimachl of the 
University of Hawaii and col- 
leagues created 50 Identical 
mice. They took the DNA 
from the cell of a female adult 
and injected it Into a egg from 
which the DNA had been 
removed. They popped the ar- 
tificially fertilised egg into a 
surrogate mother and pro- 
duced the first clone. They 
went on to make second and 
third generations of cloned 
mice, some of which have 
been mated and have raised 
normal offspring. 

The achievement puts a 
stop to speculation about 
Dolly, the sheep that shook 
the world. Humans have been 
cloning plants for generations 
and animals for almost a de- 
cade. Dolly was the first crea- 
ture cloned from an adult: a 
“carbon copy" generated 
from one cell from the mam- 
mary gland of a six-year-old 


Finn Dorset ewe at the Roslin 
Institute. This, until March 
1897, was believed impossible. 
Embryo cells can be divided 
to make twins. But embryo 
cells soon differentiate Into 
skin, bone, blood, nerve tis- 
sue and so on: after that, the 
argument went, the clock 
could not be turned back. 

But it was turned back: the 
Roslin researchers persuaded 
a six-year-old adult cell to 
“reset” its clock and become 
the nucleus of an identical In- 
fant. The announcement 
caused a worldwide storm, 
and raised the spectre of 
cloned h umans . But late last 
year, researchers speculated 
that the Roslin team might 
have been misled: that Dolly’s 
parent had been pregnant at 
the time and that, against 
buge odds, the researchers 
bad used a foetal cell which 
bad made. Its way Into the 
sheep's udder. 

But the two Hawaiian 
reports show that cloning 
from adult cells can be done. 
And two more reports in Na- 
ture today put an end to the 
matter. A team which in- 
cluded Sir Alec Jeffreys, 
founder of genetic fingerprint- 
ing, reports that Dolly was 
“beyond reasonable doubt” 
what her makers said she was. 
And a team from Roslin, led 
by Ian WHmut, the scientist 
who presented Dolly, an- 
nounced that a different tech- 
nique showed the same result 

“We’ve always been certain 
that Dolly was derived from 
an adult cell,” said Harry Grif- 
fin, of the Roslin Institute. 

Prom now on, researchers 
can clone with laboratory 
mice. Dr Griffin said: "Mice 
have a short generation time, 
they are easy to work with, 
they are much cheaper to 
work with, you can keep them 
in very controlled conditions, 
they are not seasonal breed- 
ers like sheep are." 


Master 

designer 

unleashes 

classic 

turn of 

modernity 


Susannah Frankel 
Ini 


T HE haute couture col- 
lections ended on a high 
yesterday with a stand- 
ing ovation for the undis- 
puted master of French fash- 
ion, Yves Saint Laurent 
At the end of this year 
Saint Laurent plans to 
retire from ready-to-wear 
fashion to concentrate on 
haute couture. 

The Moroccan designer, 
Alber Elbaz, now at Guy 
Laroche, has been 'ap- 
pointed to take over. 
Rumour is rife, however, 
that Saint Lanrent also 
plans to hand over the 
couture before long. Jean 
Paul Gaultier Is the de- 
signer mooted to inherit 
the most influential 
couture house of them alL 
Whatever Saint Laurent 
decides, this latest offering 
once again cemented his 
reputation as the most im- 
portant designer of the lat- 
ter part of (he 20th century. 

True there was nothing 
much new. Immaculate Le 
Smoking -suits rubbed 
shoulders with a proces- 
sion of little black dresses, 
knee or ankle length in vel- 
vet or crepe. 

Using a mated palette, 
Yves Saint Laurent’s use of 
colour — - a chartreuse sash 
on a long black gown, a se- 
quence of chiffon in varying 
shades of brightest bine — 
remains unsurpassed. 

Thierry Mugler’s show 
bad his signature style in- 
jecting a hefty dose of high 



A model in wool overcoat in Yves Saint Laurent’s show yesterday phctograw: michel eulsi 


camp glamour. Models, in- 
cluding Jerry Hall and 
daughter. Elizabeth Jagger, 
in matching outfits (moth- 
er’s long and enveloping; 
daughter’s short and reveal- 
ing) strutted down the cat- 
walk in everything from 
spiky pinstripe hotpant 
suits and thigh-high boots to 


a giant ^ifc puffo jacket 
studded with rhinestones. 
But where Saint Laurent’s 
trademark still seemed en- 
tirely relevant to the mod- 
ern woman, Mugler's high- 
gloss overt take on glamour 
seemed dated veering peril- 
ously close to drag. The de- 
signer did, however, score 


the ultimate celebrity model 
appearance. 

Cyd Charisse locked the 
proverbial million dollars 
sashaying down ha a black 
id Ik tr ench coat flashing her 
famous legs — encrusted 
with emeralds — and all to 
the dulcet strains of SSngfn’ 
in the Rain. 


Prescott fights 
to prevent the 
closure of 
Sellafield 


J OHN Prescott, the Dep- 
uty Prime Minister, was 
fighting a rearguard 
action last night to prevent 
the forced closure of the Sella- 
fleld nuclear reprocessing 
plant In Cumbria. 

Ministers from 15 countries 
meeting in Sintra, Portugal, 
are trying to reach a binding 
agreement to cut all forms of 
pollution into the north-east 
Atlantic. 

Mr Prescott said yesterday 
that he was proud that Brit- 
ain “had transformed its 
Image as the dirty man of 
Europe, a fundamental 
change from the last govern- 
ment 1 '. but conceded that ne- 
gotiations were ( difficult on 
thelssue of; radioactivity. 

He rrfused- to accept that 
the negotiation was about 
closing individual plants and 
might mean the end of the 
two Cumbrian reprocessing 
works, which employ 8JXX> 
people- ___ • 

“This Is not about shutting 
Sellafield, it Is about cutting 
discharges to as low as techni- 
cally possible," he said. ’1 am 
not talking to you about dales 
for closure, 2020 or any others 
that have been mentioned, we 
are still In the middle of 
negotiations.” 

But Svend Auken, the Dam 
ish enviro nment minister, de- 
scribed Britain as standing 
alone against 14 nations in 1 
Europe in refusing to accept 
near zero discharges of 
radioactivity. 

Mr Auken, Britain's ster- 
nest critic at the talks, wants 
progressive reductions In dis- 
charges and complete closure 
of Sellafield by 2020. 

He said the Nordic nations 
were particularly badly af- 
fected by Sellafield because 


the discharges migrate north, 
affect the North Sea, the 
north-east Atlantic and the 
Arctic. 

His country represented 
Greenland where much of the 
radioactivity could be found- 
It was also the biggest politi- 
cal issue tn Iceland, he said. 

AH 15 countries present, in- 
cluding Britain, had. accepted 
the phasing out of dangerous 
chemicals, he said. 

“The UK has accepted the 
argument on chemicals but is 
asking us to treat radio- 
activity, differently than 
chemicals, yet we know that 
it does people harm. We can- 
not make a special case.” 

Mr Prescott said the Issue 
of pipeline discharges was dif- 
ficult 

The French had made a po- 
litical decision to accept near 
to zero discharges where tech- 
nically possible. That was 
now one of six versions in the 
negotiations. 

"1 sincerely hope that some 
time in the night or by this 
time tomorrow we will have a 
d«»»ii we can all sign,” he said. 

British Nuclear Fuels 
(BNFL) is at the talks lobby- 
ing on behalf of the nuclear 
industry. Bin Anderton, for 
the company, said it could not 
achieve near zero discharges 
— it was not technically poss- 
ible without closing the repro- 
cessing works. However, the 
company was working on 
reducing the discharges. 

Other Issues still being de- 
bated include the disposal of 
oft. rigs. Britain has a radi- 
cally Changed position in ac- 
cepting that all 125 of the 
giant steel rigs in the North 
Sea should be scrapped on 
land. Although this was 
widely welcomed there is stiD 
the contentious Issue of oil rig 
footings — the bottom 20 per 
cent of the structure that 
rests on the seafloor. 


Glasgow street kids 
catapulted to fame by 
lethal weapon invention 


Martin Walnwrlght 


A LETHAL combination 
of Hooke's Law of Elas- 
ticity, condoms and sawn- 
off plastic bottles bas cata- 
pulted Glasgow streetldds 
into British medical 
history- 

ingenious misuse of the 
Blue Peter principle — that 
anything from a tooth- 
brash to a spaceship can be 
made from recycled house- 
hold goods — has created a 
lethal new weapon: the 
johnny-popper. 

Made from condoms — or 
In multi-pellet versions, 
robber gloves — the home- 
made catapult reverses the 
usual, progress-obstructing 
principle of the protective 
sheath. 

its missiles can travel at 
up to I28mph, according to 
eye specialist Kerr MacAn- 
die, who discovered the 
johnny-popper trend after 
questioning young eye-in- 
jury victims at Glasgow 
Southern General Hospital. 

Serious catapult damage. 
Including blurred vision, a 
cataract removal and a lens 
transplant are documented 
by Dr MacAndle in the Brit- 
ish Journal of opthalmo- 
logy, which also reports his 
joint medico-physical 
reconstruction of a johnny- 
popper. 

‘ Assisted by a nine-year- 
old boy, who was treated 
for vision problems after 


being hit by a johnny-pop- 
per slug, he made and 
tested condom and glove 
versions of the device. 

“We were very surprised 
by the velocity with which 
it fired its pellets,” he says. 
His colleagues in the hospi- 
tal physics department pro- 
ride illustrative trajector- 
ies and speed graphs. 

Johnny-popper missiles 
outpaced smaller-bore air- 
gun pellets and conformed 
to Robert Hooke's 1881 Law 
of Elasticity in Solid 
Bodies, which first drew 
scientific attention to the 
extreme power of string 
under tension. 

“These catapults are the 
1990s version of the pea- 
shooter to children, but 
they are also lethal 
weapons," says Dr MacAn- 
dle. “The johnny-popper’s 
popularity is due to a com- 
bination of ease of con- 
struction and use, portabil- 
ity, potential for playfhl 
mischief and ease of con- 
cealment in the classroom. 
But children probably 
don’t realise the harm they 
can do with one. To them it 
is just a laugh.” 

Johnny-poppers are made 
of rubber gloves or a con- 
dom firmly sticky- taped to 
the neck of a plastic drinks 
bottle, whose bottom Is cut 
off to leave a rudimentary 
barreL A missile such as a 
small stone is then loaded 
into the rubber bag which 
is stretched and fired. 


Gays row leaves Lambeth 
Conference in disarray 


Madeleine Bunting 
ReHgtoas Affaire Editor 


OPES of preventing the 
Issue of homosexuality 
splitting the Lambeth 
Conference of 735 Anglican 
bishops, meeting In Canter- 
bury, were in tatters yesterday 
after an alliance of African and 
evangelical bishops forced or- 
ganisers to cancel a presenta- 
tion by lesbian and gay 
Christians. 

In a heated dosed meeting 
on Tuesday night, the head of 
the section considering human 


sexuality, the Rt Rev Duncan 
Buchanan of Johannesburg 
was said to be “traumatised” 
ami “shells hocked" by the “fe- 
rocity of the feelings” ex- 
pressed in an opening debate 
m the subject Homosexuality 
was likened to bestiality and 
child abuse. 

A presentation led by the 
Rev Colin Coward, a gay Lon- 
don priest, and 20 lesbian and 
gay ordained and lay Chris- 
tians was to have been made in 
the section's second meeting 
today, but opponents erf ftirtker 
liberalisation voted by a two- 
thirds majority to carted the 90 

minute session arranged by 
the Archbishop of Cape Town, 
the Most Rev Njongonkulu 
Ndungane. 

“One African bishop said if 
we are going to talk to lesbians 
and gays, why drat we discuss 
bestiality and child abuse.” 
said one of foe section partici- 
pants, the veteran gay rights 
campaigner, the Rt Rev Jade 


Spang, Bishop of Newark, New 
Jersey. “The Third World bish- 
ops combined with the evan- 
gelical bishops could pass a 
negative resolution on homo- 
sexuality. There is a huge gap 
between bishops on this ques- 
tion. It was a very discourag- 
ing meeting. People felt it was 
impossible to bridge this enor- 
mous chasm.” added Bishop 
Spring, whlO claims the hacking 
of 88 bishops for a resolution 
supportive of foe recognising 
homosexual rights in the An- 
glican Communkm- 

Mr Coward, of the gay and 
lesbian organisation. Chang- 
ing Attitudes, remains hopeful 
that the presentation may take 
place next week. He had ar- 
ranged for seven gays and les- 
bians to describe their esperi- 
ences as Christians as wen as a 
question and answer session. 

He said: “Everyone knows 
there are strong divergent 
views but no one expected the 

group to rent itself apart so 

suddenly and so quickly. 
Bishop BuChanan was shell- 
shocked by the ferocity of the 
feelings and traumatised." 

Bishops wav to have been 
told in the presentation that 
“gay, lesbian and bisexual 
people are called by God to ex- 
press their sexuality in loving, 
faithful and committed 
relationships” and that “same- 
sac orientation is a God-given 
reality fix' a large minority of 
people, not a sin or a 
sickness”. 

Bishops were to be told to 
Stop colluding in discrimina- 
tion of gays and lesbians, and 


that they had to reevaluate 
the Bible. 

Richard Kfrker, of the Les- 
bian and Gay Christian Move- 
mart, claimed the latent and 
virulent homophobia In the 
Anglican Church had erupted 
into foe open. These men have 
chosen not to listen. They are 
Incapable of even meeting us 
halfway,” he said. 

Lesbian and gay campaign- 
ers are concerned that there 
has been a concerted attempt 
by opponents of homosexual 
rights to get a majority in this 
crucial section of 60 bishops to 
pot foe brakes on any initia- 
tive by the liberal wing. They 

are planning to highlight the 
issue today by wearing rain- 
bow ribbon badges. 

Many African bishops are 
dismis sive of homosexuality, 
an issue which they consider 
trivial compared with Interna- 
tional debt and relations with 
Islam. Conservative evangeli- 
cals from the US, Australia, 

Asia and England insist that 
the Bible forbids 
homosexuality. 

Months of careful negotia- 
tion to secure a compromise 
that the issue should be 
referred to an international 
commission is now in danger 
of collapse. 

But the Most Rev Richard 
Holloway, the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, a lesbian and gay rights 
campaigner who will host a 


reception for the Lesbian and 
Gay Christian movement was 
optimistic that foe Anglican 
tradition of agreeing to dis- 
agree would prevail. 


Champagne and caviar 
on Nadir’s fugitive flight 


Sarah Hall 


T HE businessman Asil 
Nadir consumed cham- 
pagne and caviar during 
his fl i ght from British justice, 
the Old Bailey heard 
yesterday. 

The details of Nadir's cele- 
bratory escape emerged dur- 
ing the trial of Peter Dimond, 
the pilot who allegedly helped 
the 57-year-old tycoon breach 
his bail terms and evade a 
trial for theft and &1 sp ac- 
counting by flying him out of 
British jurisdiction. 

Dimond. aged 56, .of Peters- 

field, Hampshire, denips tend- 
ing and Intending to pervert 
the course of justice between 
January and May 1993. 

The court heard that Nadir, 
former head of the Frilly Peck 
business conglomerate, cele- 
brated in Vienna after fleeing 
Britain, where he faced crimi- 
nal charges In May 1893. 

As his private jet refuelled, 
he took refreshments — not 
"lukewarm coffee and bis- 
cuits, but champagne and 
caviar, for no doubt this was, 
for Asil Nadir, the time for 
celebration,” said Julian 
Be van, QC, prosecuting. 

When the jet landed at Is- 
tanbul, en route to the entre- 
preneur’s final destination of 
northern Cyprus, the celebra- 
tions continued. . 

“There was a welcoming 
party and more celebrations 
on and off foe plane. It all has 
the hallmarks of a triumphal 
flight home," Mr Sevan said. 


Dimond viewed Nadir as a 
man “degraded to the point of 
desperation” who needed a 
break to put his case together, 
the coart was told. 

But “he knew fun well that 
Asil Nadir’s bail conditions 
prohibited him from leaving 
this country and going be- 
yond these shores, out of ju- 
risdiction,” Mr Bevan said.’ 
The court heard that Di- 
mond — who bought and sold 
airplanes and was “well con- 
nected in the world of flying” 
— arranged for Nadir to take 


There was a was a 
welcoming party 
and more 
celebrations oh 
and off the plane’ . 


a small, twin-engined plane at 
Compton Abbas, Dorset The 
businessman, sporting dark 
g ftpuama and a hat, went unrec- 
ognised as he and Dimond 
boarded the craft bound for 
Beauvais, near Paris. 

At Beauvais, they took a 
second Jet, via Vienna and Is- 
tanbul, to northern Cyprus, 
where Nadir remains. 

Dimond — who said he 
believed Nadir would return 
to Britain to face trail — al- 
legedly realised he would face 
trouble if he returned. 

“Be' would certainly tore 
not received the same wel- 


come Asil Nadir rei 
ing arrived in nort 
Mr Bevan said. 

He subsequent!} 
stay there for the 
years, leaving in Ja 
year. He was ai 
Haverfordwest, wi 
where be aHp e ed h 
cers: ‘1 am the p 
flew As LI Nadir < 
country. I have no 
doing this.” 

The court bean 

mond had met Nad 
his wife in the min 
agreed to help hit 
tending a jewellery 
in 1993 “during wi 
explained his pligh 
The entreprenei 
he could not get 1 
prepared as pan 
removed from his 
office, and spoke 
being bribed. 

Dimond “saw M 
man who hari bee 
treated, a shadow 
mer self who wall 
stick and had a gr 
Mr Bevan said. 

Dimond alleged!? 
eers: "I am a reasoi 
minded person. I f 
not getting the opp 
present a defence. 

“1 know in my c 
that happened to a 
want to back off an 
where where I o 
peace and quiet ai 
house in order. 

“This man need© 
a break ,. ,1 felt h 
that time.” 

The trial continue 
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A sniper’s bullet, poisoned tea . 


Britain’s 


BRITAIN 5 


. Richard Norton-Taylor reports on ‘low methods’ devised by secret agents to shorten the war 

plan to kill Hitler revealed 
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RITISH secret 
agents plotted to 
assassinate Hitler 
^during the final 
months of the 
second world war after gath- 
ering extraordinarily detailed 
intelligence about bis per- 
sonal habits and the layout of 
his Alpine retreat, documents 
made public today reveaL 
They show that agents of 
the Special Operations Execu- 
tive, set up to work under- 
cover behind enemy Tinas, 
drew op elaborate plans — co- 
denamed Fraley — to kDl Hit- 
ler by a sniper’s shot at the 
retreat, an attack on his 
special train, or poisoning his 
tea. 

The plot is disclosed in hun- 
dreds of hitherto secret docu- 
ments about SOE activities 
released at the Public Record 
Office. Three files on SOE op- 
erations in the Irish Republic 
are conspicuously absent 
Among potential assassins 
considered by SOE were for- 
eign workers employed at Hit- 
ler's retreat at Berchtesgarten 
in the Bavarian Alps. One 
SOE officer even contem- 
plated hypnotising Rudolf 
Hess into carrying out the 
job. Hess, Hitler's former dep- 
uty. flew to Britain in 1941 in 
an apparent attempt to per- 
suade Britain to make peace 
with Germany. 

The seeds of the plan to liq- 
uidate Hitler — sanctioned by 
Anthony Eden, the foreign 
secretary — were sown by a 
French colonel, who discov- 
ered in June 1944 that Hitler 
was staying in a chateau near 
Perpignan in south-west 
France. He suggested to SOE 
staff working with Free, 
French forces nTAlglers'that 
the allies should bomb the 
chateau. Though that oppor- 
tunity was missed, SOE 
agents in Algiers urged Lon- 
don to take up the idea. 

General Sir Hastings Is- 
may, secretary to the war cab- 
inet, told Churchill that the 
chief* of staff were unani- 
mous “that, from the strictly 
military point of view, it was 
almost an advantage that Hit- 
ler should remain m control 
of German strategy, having 
regard to the blunders that he 
has made, but that on the 
wider point of view, the 
sooner he was got out of the 
way the better”. 

After speaking to C — the 
Chief of MI6, Sir Stewart 
Menzles — about the assassi- 
nation plot. Major General 


Colin Gubbins, head of SOE, 
told his state “I cannot say he 
was exactly enthusiastic ... 
but I told him we would be 
grateful for any help he could 
give in keeping track of the 
gentleman”. 

Strong opposition came 
from Major Field-Robertson, 
head of SOE's German section 
and identified In the docu- 
ments only as X. Assassina- 
tion would “canonise” Hitler, 
be warned, adding that “it 
would be disastrous if the 
world came to thin it that the 
Allies had to resort to these 
low methods as they were 
otherwise unable to defeat the 
German mili tary machine”. 

SOE a gents initially consid- 
ered frfiUng Hitler by chemi- 
cal or bacterial agents, the 
documents show. SOE de- 
scribed one unidentified sub- 
stance as the most suitable 
because of its delayed action. 

SOE agents noted: “Hitler, 
according to reliable informa- 
tion. is a tea addict He al- 
ways drinks it with mfik 
Since the milk is poured first 
into the cup, it is unlikely 
that the tea's opalescence [be- 
cause of the poison] would be 
noticed as it came from the 
teapot" 

A 122-page SOE document 
on the elimination of Hitler 
contains astonishing detail, 
provided by informants, 
about Hitler’s movements and 
the layout of his Alpine 
retreat 
“HMer is a late riser", it 
notes, “never getting up be- 
fore (BOO or 1000 hrs”. He then 
“strolls to breakfast”. Lunch 
was at -4pm — “vegetables 
only". 

He worked -until about 
10pm, usually ' with his mis- , 
tress, Eva Braun. He then 
conducted a daily conference 
on the military situation. 
”0100-6130 supper as for 
lunch; 03000400 or later he 
goes to bed”. 

The document describes the 
times of SS dog patrols guart- 
ing the complex, and contains 
extremely detailed drawings 
of buildings and Hitler’s 
train. 

In March 1946. SOE indi- 
cated it bad in mind Captain 
E H Bennett, a military atta- 
ch6 at the embassy in Wash- 
ington, as the assassin. But a 
month later, the project was 
abandoned. SOE was told that 
events had moved on and the 
kind of operation it had pre- 
pared was no longer under 
consideration. 
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Roulette 
wvtha 
difference 
and brothels 
on the fjords 

O RGIES in which naked 
girls on white horses 
gave “spirited renderings” of 
Wagner’s Ride of the Valky- 
ries, and “floating brothels" 
on Norwegian fiords featured 
in a black propaganda cam- 
paign by British agents 
based not entirely on their 
imagination. 

SOE officers used known 
sexual peccadilloes to paint a 
picture of a decadent Nazi 
leadership to undermine its 
authority and the morale of 
German soldiers. 

SOE picked out Christian 
Weber, the Munich Nazi 
Party chief, who was, it said, 
well Known for his orgies. “A 
particular attraction at this 
time was a large roulette 
wheel on which a naked girl 
had been strapped.” 

A Wehrmacht soldier was 
alleged to have reported how 
Weber, “dr unk as usual, was 
acting as croupier and set the 
tahle in motion. The audience 
of mainly SS men sat ready 
round the table. The gentle- 
man opposite the girl when 
the wheel stops then obliges.” 


SOE reported “a good time 
was had by all", though the 
girl finished up unconscious. 

An SOE document. Sexolo- 
gist's Stories, Is headed 
Adults Only, with a warning 
that It touches on “a rather 
ticklish subject”. It says 
Himmler, head of the SS. was 
purported to be “protector” of 
a cult with the naked congre- 
gation indulging in orgies to 
the accompaniment of “en- 
couraging chanting” from the 
high priestess — a lead singer 
of the Berlin State Opera. 

Theodor Auer, the German 
consul in Casablanca, is de- 
scribed as “a queer” who was 
often seen on the beach with 
“Arab, French and Jewish 
bumboys”. Oberleutnant 
Schmidt the German propa- 
ganda chief in Paris, is de- 
scribed as a uniform fetishist 
who held gay orgies in bis 
chateau at Brie, east of the 
French capital, with a swim- 
ming pool "with black mirror 
glass ... bathers are naked; 
parties take place in and out 
of the water”. 

SOE referred to pornogra- 
phy circulating, among Ger- 
man soldiers in Africa which 
"quite frankly would make 
many a virgin turn in her 
grave”. Officials in the Politi- 
cal Warfare Executive forged 
leaflets claiming the necessity 
of keeping up the German 
birth rate by allowing SS men 
to take the place of husbands 
who were at the front 


Hitler at Berchtesgarten, and (above left) a secret memo to Churchill from General Sir Hastings Ismay about the plot 


Fiihrer was 
replaced by 
Himmler 
on forged 
stamps 

P OSTAGE stamps with the 
head of Heinrich Himm- 
ler, the SS chief, replacing 
Hitler’s, changed hands 
among collectors at the end of 
the war at enormous prices, 
much to the amusement of the 
British agents who forged 
them, documents released 
yesterday show. 

Sefion Delmer. a journalist 
assigned to the wartime Polit- 
ical Warfare Executive, and 
SOE agents devised the plan 
to sow discord in Germany by 
encouraging rumours of a 
plot to get rid of Hitler. 

The six-pfennig stamps, 
franked with forged German 
postal addresses, were sent by 
SOE to neutral countries, in- 
cluding Sweden and Portugal- 
SOE then successfully 
planted stories in Swiss and 
British newspapers encourag- 
ing speculation about dissent 
in the Nazi hierarchy. 

One letter, franked with a 
Stuttgart postmark, led a puz- 
zled Nazi administration to 
admit that the stamps had 
been produced in error. 
Stamp collectors were not 
bothered — they were said to 
be willing to pay any price to 
get their hands on than. 

“It is for this reason that we 
must keep our bands abso- 
lutely clean and our mouths 


tightly shut" Delmer warned 
a colleague. 

The ploy was among many 
devised by British agents to 
destabilise Germany, includ- 
ing anonymous letters sent to 
bereaved German parents 
claiming their soldier sons 


had contracted cholera and 
had been given a "mercy in- 
jection”, and forged instruc- 
tion to German hoteliers urg- 
ing them to save Cat 

Pointing out that efforts to 
extract fat from human sew- 
age were proving ineffective, 
the counterfeit document 
says: “It is the duty of every 
hotel manager in the interests 
of public welfare, to promote 
in every way possible the 
recuperation of frit ... Heil 
Hitler.” 

But the documents show 
that SOE experienced failure 
as well as success. A decision 
to parachute a German-born 
Jewish agent to sabotage Ger- 
many’s V2 rocket production 
ended in spectacular fefiure. 
Lieutenant Robert Baker- 
Byrne was immediately ap- 
proached by a plainclothes 
. detective who recognised him 
from pre-war days. 

One Berliner came up to 
him, saying "Becker [Baker- 
Byrne's family name], I al- 
ways thought you were a Jew. 
How did you get into uni- 
form?" Baker-Byme fled to 
neutral Switzerland. 

SOE officers, meanwhile, 
had a furious row with M16, a 
rival agency, accusing it of 
foiling to pass on intelligence 
about the penetration by Ger- 
man agents of the SOE net- 
work in Holland — a disaster 
for the Dutch resistance. 


Death ends celebrated partnership 


Extra role for schools 





fc 


John Ezard 


M ICHAEL Denison, who 
with his wife Dulcie 
Gray forged the most 
durable stage and film part- 
nership since the second 
world war, has died at the age 
of 82, it was announced 
yesterday. 

Their theatrical bond lasted 
almost as long as the 59 years 
of their marriage. The couple 
also kept their romantic after- 
glow as film matinee idols of 
the late 1940s and early 1950s, 
a time when most of the Brit- 
ish public went to the cinema 
once or twice a week. 

The films in which they 
acted together included the 
Immensely popular The Glass 
Mountain and My Brother 
Jonathan. When television 
started to seduce film audi- 
ences, Mr Denison switched 
to It easily in high-profile 
shows like Boyd QC and the 
spy series Cold Warrior. 

He died of cancer on Tues- 
day at his borne in Amer- 

sham. Buckinghamshire, 

after a short illness. Another 

veteran film star and friend 
from their youth, Sir John 



Mills, was comforting Ms 
Gray. 

Their theatrical agent, 
Barry Burnett, said yester- 
day: “Michael was one half of 
the most famous acting part- 
nership we have seen. 


“His last stage appearance 
was with Dulcie Gray in their 
two-person show Curtain Up, 
an evening Of r gmtnlsrynrra; , 
at the Jermyn Street theatre 
in London in April of this 
year- They were due to pres- 


ent it at another theatre again 
soon. 

Between them, the couple 
acted in 90 West End produc- 
tions — 30 of them together. 


Obituary, page 40 



John Carvel 
Education Editor 


T HE Government yes- 
terday set ont a vision 
of bow schools will 
change in the 21 st 

century to become “children’s 
centres" available throughout 
the year to provide healthcare 
for toddlers as well as educa- 
tion for the whole community 
from cradle to grave. 

Stephen Byers, the School 
Standards Minister, told MPs 
that it was no longer accept- 
able that school buildings 
were closed for nearly half 
the year. They should become 
community assets offering a 
wide range of services outside 
normal school hours. 

Headteachers would pro- 
vide educational leadership 
and set the key management 
priorities, but they would del- 
egate many of their present 
duties to bursars who would 


become responsible for meals, 
transport buildings mainte- 
nance and administration. 

Mr Byers said he was talk- 
ing with health ministers 
about dovetailing investment 
programmes to share facili- 
ties in primary schools. They 
would become bases for the 
Sure Start programme an- 
nounced by the Chancellor 
last week to bring together 
nursery, childcare and play- 
group provision with post- 
natal and other health 
services. 

Parents taking their chil- 
dren for a medical check-up 
would be told how to encour- 
age early learning. “We want 
to combine children's ser- 
vices on one site . We will 
make links that are not there 
at the moment. For example 
we can identify at a very 
early age the children who 
are at risk of truanting.” 

By involving local author- 
ity social services depart- 


ments, the primary centres 
could encourage early reme- 
dial action, be told the Com- 
mons education committee. 

Secondary schools would 
also develop a wider role, 
forging links with employers 
and further education col- 
leges and making their sports 
ami iwaming facilities avail- 
able to a wider co mm unity. 
"We are spending £2 billion 
on capital investment in 
schools which are open for 52 
per cent of the days of the 
year and we are not yet get- 
ting a proper return on that 
big investment.’’ be said. 

A green paper In the 
autumn would pave the way 
for these changes by reform- 
ing teachers' pay, pensions 
and conditions. It would in- 
clude plans to broaden the 
role of headteachers so they 
could become “educational 
leaders”, developing their 
schools into community 
learning resource centres. 


A lot of the administrative 
work could he delegated to 
bursars who might organise 
purchasing consortia cover- 
ing groups of primary 
schools. 

The green paper would con- 
sider ways of persuading 
teachers to stay in the profes- 
sion. Starting salaries were 
attractive for graduates, but 
many were Leaving In their 
late 20s when pay levels 
slipped behind those avail- 
able in other jobs. 

Mr Byers said he would 
take a hard line on failing 
schools. "There are some 
which are beyond redemp- 
tion. IT they are . . . drifting on 
In fidlure for a substantial 
period of time, my view is 
that they should he closed and 
the places allocated to schools 
which are performing welL" 

The money saved should be 

spent expanding other 
schools where parents want 
to their fth ildrpn 


Sky bid to woo middle classes 


Kama! Ahmed 
—oiga Editor 


R UPERT Murdoch's Sky 
satellite service 
launched an attempt to 
woo the middle classes yester- 
day, when it announced an 
upmarket overhaul of its film 
channels. 

Sky Movies and the Movie 
Channel will be replaced by 
three services — Premier, Mo- 
vieMax and Sky Cinema. At 
£2439 a m onth, the cost will 
remain the same for the two 
top services — which will auto- 
matically include Sky Cinema. 

Announcing the second 
relaunch of the struggling 
movie service in under a 


year, Elizabeth Murdoch, Sky 
general manager, said she 
wanted to “extend the 
breadth and scope" of Sky’s 
appeal “After extensive cus- 
tomer research we have con- 
cluded that we can improve 
our service by creating differ- 
entiated chann els that have a 
clear personality," she said. 

Sky also announced details 
of a major move into film and 
programme making, and said 
it would put aside £20 million 
for exclusive deals with film- 
makers to take their films 
straight to satellite before cin- 
ema release. 

Barry Norman, who left the 
BBC last month for a reported 
£350,000 salary at Sky, spoke 
about his new film pro- 


gramme, Barry Norman's 
Film Night, which will be on 
the Premier channel. 

He said it would build on 
the strengths of the BBC’s 
long-running Film 98 series. 

“Reviews of the films of the 
week will still be the back- 
bone, but we will have many 
other clever ideas to make 
this the definitive film pro- 
gramme.” he said. 

“The BBC shifted the pro- 
gramme I did for them all 
over the place. It was a way of 
massaging their ratings, 
which is what the managers 
became obsessed with. 

Sky hopes that the Changes, 
with Mr Norman known to ap- 
peal to an upmarket audience, 
will encourage new subscrib- 


ers to the service which has 
seen subscriptions stagnate at 
around 23 million. The movie 
service's share of all viewing 
has also been fabtng , with the 
chflnnri riflimiwg 28 audiences 
of above 1 million for individ- 
ual movies in 1996, compared 
with 22 last year. 

Executives believe the com- 
pany now has to move beyond 
its core “football and films” 
audience, and encourage new 
subscribers. Many people ap- 
pear to be waiting for the 
launch of Sky's digital satel- 
lite service in the autumn. 

Premier will show block- 
buster first releases. Movie- 
Max will offer “harder edge” 
films, and Sky Cinema will 
show popular classic films. 
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Socialists 
give French 
employers 

£2.7bn gift 


ThaGuanSan 


^hn^day July 23 Iggg 


Paul Webster In Parts 


F RANCE'S Socialist-led 
government appeared 

to signal a shift to tbs 
right yesterday when 
it rejected demands for mor e 
public spending and approved 
a £2.7 billion tax cot for 
businesses in next year’s 
budget 

Hie tax reduction, praised 
as economic realism by em- 
ployers’ leaders, was an- 
nounced by the finance minis- 
ter, Dominique Strauss-Kahn. 
Supported by the prime min- 
ister, Lionel Jospin, Mr 
Strauss-Kahn rejected inter- 
nal pressure to concentrate 
the 1999 budget directly on Job 
creation schemes, but 
riximefi the concession to em- 
ployers would enable th em to 
recruit 100,000 more workers. 

He dismissed traditional left- 
wing demands fbr more state 
aid fix' health and social pro- 
grammes, promising even 
stricter spending curbs to 
reduce the public deficit to be- 
low the European single cur- 
rency criterion of 2 per cent of 
GDP over the next 18 months. 

Traditional left values were 
lampooned in a cartoon in the 
daQy newspaper Le Monde, 
showing cigar-smoking 
bosses in a car clutching a 
bag marked 27 billion francs. , 
They laugh as Mr Jospin tells 
t frgrn- “I give you 27 billion , 
francs, but HI take back two i 
centimes liar the dieseL” 

The drawing referred to an- 
other reform in yesterday’s 
package that wffl raise the 
cost of diesel fuel over the 
next seven years to the same 
level as petrol, an anti-pollu- 
tion measure to please the 
Greens. The package includes 
a symbolic tax increase on 
the 800 biggest personal for- 
tunes. and a cut in VAT on 
TwiisphnW gas and elec tri c ity . 


When the changes come be- 
fore parliament in the 
autumn. Gaulllsts are ex- 
pected to Join communists 
and the Socialist Party’s mili- 
tant wing to press fbr a revi- 
sion of priorities. Yesterday, 
the GauIList-RPR said there 
was oo benefit fbr the middle 
classes which had made the 
biggest contri bution to eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Mr Jospin’s huge popular- 
ity after a year in office — his 
opinion poll ratings run at be- 
tween 65 and 70 per cent — 
will enable him to ride out 
attacks over his reluctance to 
spread the benefits of a big 
economic upswing. Any lack 
of support on the left will be 
balanced by the o n+ftHffogn r 
of business leaders fbr a mea- 1 
sure that removes taxes based 
on a calculation of the total 
wage bin. It will help to 
smooth the introduction of a 
ashour week by 20Q2. 

Yvon the I-Vialrmap 

of an association of big fam- 
ily-owned firms, said the 
reform was common sense 
and a continuation of conces- 
sions approved by two Gaull- 
1st prime ministers, Edouard 
Balladur and Alain JuppA 
since 1933. The employers’ 
equivalent of the CBI, the 
CNPF, described the package 
as “a fcood thing”, saying 
“economic realism has 
prevailed”. 

After a mi» of major and 
minor fltwl flumg x ctono 
the leftwing victory a year 
ago, overall tax revenue will 
decrease by more than 
£2 billion atmnuTTy from next 
year. Mr Strauss-Kahn said 
this would be compensated 
for by increased income from 
improved economic growth. 

“At the very least, predic- 
tions of a 3 per cent growth 
rate will be fulfilled,” he said. 
adding that forecasts Of 300,000 
new Jobs would be exceeded. 


Migrants spur 
Rome to act 


John Hooper In Rome 

A LMOST 3JXX) illegal mi- 
grants have poured into 
Italy since the start of 
July, the interior minister 
revealed yesterday. 

As- -the government pre- 
pared a new initiative aimed 
at stemming the Influx from 
North Africa, Giorgio Napoll- 
tano told a parliamentary 
committee that more than half 
of those detained in the latest 
wave were picked up on or 
near the islands of PanteEeria 
and Lampedusa. The remain- 
der had landed on the main- 
land In the southern regions 
of Calabria and Puglia. 

Recent warm weather and 
calm seas have provided traf- 
fickers with ideal conditions. 
Migrants from North Africa, 
Albania, Kosovo, suhSaharan 
Africa, the Tndian sub-conti- 
nent and the Far East have ail 
been reported among those de- 
tained in recent weeks. 

As usual, some tfive failed 
to reach Europe alive. Coast 
guards on PanteHeria. said 
earlier this week they had 
picked up the bodies of eight 
African men who their com- 
panions said had drowned 
after being forced overboard 
by tr a ffic ke rs anxious not to 
come too close to the shore. 

Most of the migrants land- 
ing on Italy's Mediterranean 
i s l ands arrive on Tonis tan- 
registered fishing boats, in 
the next few days, Mr Napoli- 
tano is expected to present to 
cabinet a plan to be put to the 
Tunisian authorities. Accord- 
ing to newspaper reports, it 
would offer help in funding 
the equipment and resources 
needed to intercept traffick- 
ers near their ports of origin. 

Until recently, Italy was an 
easy target for migrants seek- 


ing to enter Europe. Entry 
without a visa was not nor- 
mally an offence. Migrants 
were served with an expul- 
sion order. But they were not 
escorted to the frontier, with 
the result that most either 
went to ground in Italy or fled 
to other parts of Europe. 

Last March, however, a 
new law came into effect pro- 
viding for forcible repatria- 
tion. The problem that re- 
mains is the same one facing 
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A nnrse holds a child’s hand at a hospital in Wau, southern Sudan. Famine is deepening hi the country’s rebel-held south 
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UN watchmen accused of averting gaze 
from ethnic abuses inside Macedonia 


Jonathan Steele 
In Gostivar, Macedonia 


U NLIKE In Serbia’s 
Kosovo province — 
where de facto 
apartheid means 
Serbs and ethnic Albanians 
go to their own cafes, 
schools and shops — Mac- 
edonia’s two main awmro - 

nttiog gfrfll g har ft amwiWo n. 

Yet. for many Albanian 
Macedonians, the empty 
mayoral chair In the west- 
ern town of Gostivar Is a 
more potent symbol than 
the Integration of public fa- 
cilities. Mayor Bnfi Osman 
recently started a seven- 
year prison term for flying 
i the Albanian flag over the 
I town halL And the mayor 
of northern Tetovo, Alae- 
I din Demiri, received 2‘A 
years for a similar offence. 

The mayors’ supporters 
reject ministers’ defence of 
the sentences as punish- 
ment for “separatism”. 

“We accept the Macedo- 
nian state. .That is not the 


problem,” says Mendoh . 
ThatiL, the vice-president of j 
the Democratic Party of Al- ■ 
KarHaTiw (PUSH). “The issue | 
is equal rights.” 1 

Foreign diplomats, he 
says, are “obsessed with sta- 
bility, but it’s on the back of 
the Albanians here". 

What the diplomats fear is 
that the north-western 
regions of Macedonia, 
where ethnic Albanians are 
in a majority, might try to 
secede and. join Albania 
proper. A string of Western 
I ministers travels ritually to 
I the Macedonian capital, 
j Skopje, to pledge support tor 
I President Kiro Gligorov. 

They also Hke to trumpet 
i Unpredep — the border 
force of foreign police and 
760 American and Scandi- 
navian troops who back 
them — as the first United 
Nations peacekeeping mis- 
sion to be put in place be- 
fore a war, in hopes of pre- 
venting a conflict. This 
week Kofi Annan, the UN 
secretary-general, urged 
that the force be enlarged. 


The official mandate of 
the United Nations Preven- 
tive Deployment Force is to 
’'strengthen Macedonia’s 
security mid stability”. 

From hi-tech watch- 
towers in the forests bor- 
dering Kosovo, the force 
guards Macedonia from a 
menace they call spHl-over. 
But Macedonia’s Albanians 
say the is not qdD- 


pendence, its ruling elite 
has tried to develop a new 
identity by, among other 
moves, defining the 
region’s medieval churches 
as Macedonian Orthodox 
and by putting frescoes an 
the banknotes. 

It has also riled Its neigh- 
bours. The Orthodox 
church In Serbia refuses to 
accept the new acdeaUatt- 


The international forces haven't 
finished their job/ says an ethnic 
Albanian politician- They should 
help to democratise this country* 


over from Kosovo’s commu- 
nal independence fight, but 
existing abuses in Macedo- 
nia which the UN forces 
and foreign diplomats are 
doing very little to alter. 

Macedonia was the most 
reluctant of the four repub- 
lics font left Yugoslavia in 
the early 1990s. Since lnde- 


: cal definitions, Bulgaria re- 
fuses to accept Macedonian 
as a separate language, and 
Greece even rejects the 
state’s right to call itself 
M acedo n ia. 

Albanians say a vital op- 
portunity is bring missed. 
“The international forces 
in Macedonia haven’t fin- 


ished their job. They 
should help to democratise 
this country,” says Arben 
Xhafert, the leader of the 
POSH. They support the 
government “because they 
want a quiet situation, so 
we haven’t had a transition 
from a c ommunist state. 
We have just recycled com- 
munists in power.” 

Mr Xhaferi broke from 
the main Albanian party, 
the £*rty iff Democratic 
P rosperity, which has five 
seats in the cabinet of the 
governing coalition. He 
says the party foiled to win 
restoration of language and 
other rights. ■ 

“The government defines 
this state as mono-ethnic 
and marginalises other eth- 
nic groups,” says Mr Xha- 
ferL There is very little Al- i 
banian-language higher 
education, and Albanians 
are losing out in managerial 
jobs, be claims. Less than 
5 per cent of the country’s 
army officers are Albanian. 
Even in towns such as Te- 
tovo and Gostivar where 


8S per cent of the population 
is Albanian, most policemen 
are Macedonian. 

BfogoJ HandriskL the for- 
eign minister, says it is un- 
reasonable for one minority 
to be tre a te d as a nation 
when the country has four 
others — Turks, Serbs, Roma 
and Vlachs. “We cannot ac- 
cept any fMcraUsatlon. We 
prefer a civil society with 
equal rights fbr alt” 

On the right. Macedonian 
chauvinism is rising. The 
VMRO, a hardline party 
with a long pedigree of vir- 
ulent nationalism, calls for 
♦he government to sack Its 
Albanian ministers. The 
party is gaining support. 
The number of Macedo- 
nians who support the Al- 
banians is tiny. 

“Most people are Albano- 
phobes. Just as In Serbia," 
says Branko Geroski, the 
editor of Dnevnik. “The 
main Issue here is the inter- 
ethnic one inside the 
country. This will make the 
difference between peace 
and war." 


Communist offered cabinet job 
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other countries — what to do 
with those who arrive with- 
out documents and refuse to 
disclose their country of 
origin? 

Officials are understood to 
be seeking another deal with 
Tunisia that would allow 
them to return not only Tuni- 
sian nationals, but anyone j 
setting off from Tunisia. 

Rome’s problems with im- : 
migration now have a more { 
far-reaching Impact. Last , 
year Italy was admitted to the 
European Union's Schengen 
group of states that allow 
travel without a passport 
across mutual borders. 


JU COMMUNIST MP who 
^^was the last head of the 
^^ksoviet Union's discred- 
ited state planning organisa- 
tion, Gosplan, was offered a 
senior government job yester- 
day by the prime minister, 
Sergei Kirlyeoko. 

With the ink barely dry on 
the International Monetary 
Fund's emergency loan to 
Russia, granted on the 
promise of tougher economic 
reforms, Mr Boriyenko said 
Yuri Maslyukov, aged 61, was 
to become the country's trade 
and industry minister. 

There was uncertainty last 
night as to whether Mr Mas- 
lyukov, who played a key role 
in drafting economic pro- 
gramme of the Communist 
leader, Gennady Zyuganov, 
was ready to take up the job 
in defiance of his party. 

Yesterday he refused to 


comment until President Bo- 
ris Yeltsin confirmed the ap- 
pointment. If be accepts the 
post, it will be anything but 
good news fbr Mr Zyuganov. 

Mr Klriyenko’s announce- 
ment bears the hallmarks of a 1 
classic Yeltsin maxxouevre. 
directed from the northern | 
forests of Karelia where foe 
president Is hoUdsytag. I 
Mr Maslyukov is one of foe { 
most prominent iwi^n»^ in 
; foe Communist Party's 134- 
strong parliamentary group — 
he was among the party MPs 
I who voted to confirm Mr Klr- 
tyenko as prime minister in 
April. His move to foe govern- 
ment could hasten the long- 
predicted Communist split be- 
tween social democrats and 
radical Soviet revivalists. 

The politician, he a ded Gos- 
plan in its darkest years, from 
1988 to 1991, when the Soviet 
economic system under Mik- 
hail Gorbachev was lurching 
towards breakdown. 


He now fevours foe free 
market, in its controlled East 
Asian form, believes in lim- 
ited protectionism and sup- 
ports the latest IMP loan pro- : 
gramme-. As trade and 
industry minister, he would I 
have wide responsibilities but ( 
little money to' work with and 
limited access to the fragile I 
triangle of financial, energy 
and welfare policy on which. 
Russian stability depends. 

“It's not such, an important 
ministry. It doesn't determine 
macro-economic policy said 
Andrei Plontkowski. a politi- 
cal analyst “He will be In- 
volved in areas he is familiar 
with. The political advan- 
tages of his appointment out- 
weigh any potential economic 

“He's from the social demo- 
cratic wing of the party. This 
is a person who has openly 
challenged Zyuganov " 

Mr Maslyukov's move win 
probably be followed by more 


job offers to regional leaders, 
as an isolated Mr Ye3t&in and 
Mr Kfriyeoko try to build po- 
litical support against the 
radical opposition and, more 
d a ng e rous to ftwn, foe- clique 
of powerful industrial barons 
who see their patrimonies 
threatened by the new eco- ' 

nnmlf rfhnato. 

Hours before Mr Kirfyenko i 
announced Mr Maslyukov's 
appointment, a group of Rus- 
sia’s biggest oil companies 
issued a joint statement warn- 
ing fiie government of vio- 
lence if It did not change 
course. “The irreversible so- 
cio-economic occurrences 
which could take place in the 
next two to three months win 
be a direct result! of the 
actions of foe government, 
which has had enough oppor- 
tunities to «i u«> g w the sitna- 
tion,” the statement said. “We 
insist measures are taken 
without delay to prevent the 
crisis getting worse.” 


Katana Smith In Atoms 

I 

\A/mi a little help from the 
V V Internet. British tourists 
can now surf the Greek waves 
before they set foot in sunny 
Bellas. 

Access the Website and 
you’ll get a dally fix of sea 
co n ditions and a review of the 
best island beaches. 

A £32 million monitoring 
programme alms both to pro- 
mote and protect what the an- 
cients were quick to see as 
Greece’s biggest natural asset 

— the sea. 

Every summer for six 
months, 1,217 swimming 
spots will be monitored at 
L705 sampling points for pol- 
lutants ranging from seaweed 
invasions to dangerous jelly- 
fish and oil spins. The results 
wffi be recorded in cyber- . 
space daily. 

“Around GO per etmt of the , 
population and 90 per emit of ! 


the tourist industry is concen- 
trated in coastal areas,” the 
Greek envlroment minister, 
Kostas Laliotis, said. “These 
environmentally sensitive 
zones are the key to our eco- 
logical and economic future.” 

Mr Laliotis said although a 
recent pan-European survey 
had declared Greek beaches 
the best on the continent, the 
government had poured 
money Into a huge dean-up 
operation along island and 
mainland shores. 

“Dirty coasts mean a down- 
graded environment and 
downgraded tourist indus- 
try,” be said, “We don't care 
how much money It takes, we 
will take the lead in Europe 
and save our coasts and 
seas.” 

With nature foe buzzword, 
nudism comes next Tourism 
officials say that plans to es- 
tablish more nudist colonies 
at prime spots are also under 
way. 
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While authorities in Beijing race to shore up river defences, US states pray for a downpour amid 38C temperatures 



Storms 
bring 
misery 
to China 


Floods/1 Om 

are threatened 
by a man-made 
disaster, writes 
John Gittings 


T HE homes and lives 
of wifflirmB of Chi- 
nese are threatened 
by the worst floods 
on the Yangtze river 
for more than 40 years, au- 
thorities in Beijing warned 
yesterday. The vast Three 
Gorges dam project, now at a 
critical stage of construction, 
has been at risk, and almost ah 
river traffic has been halted. 

President Jiang Zemin has 
intervened personally to 
order reinforcement of river 
ritfrpR in the central Yangtze 
region which could collapse 
at any moment The official 
press complains that warn- 
ings of disaster were ignored, 
and that corrupt local o£B- , 
dais misappropriated flood 
controlfonds. ; V r I 

More than 134,000 people are 
reported homeless in rural 
Boyang county near the city of 
Jhijiang. In the three river 
provinces of Hnbei, Hunan 
and Jiangxi, 157 deaths have 
been confirmed, 29 towns have 
been flooded, three railways 
have been cut off and 450,000 
bouses destroyed. 

One natural disaster has 
followed another. On Monday 
hurricane-force winds swept 
through the Three Gorges. On 
Tuesday, 15 inches of rain fen 
on Wuhan city in 12 hours. 

A coffer dam, built to pro- 
tect the Three Gorges con- 
struction upstream, was sev- 
erely tested last weekend. 
Officials say it could be in 
greater risk if the next flood 
surge is even slightly higher. 


The temporary rfam was 
completed last autumn, with 
a lode and diversion so 
brats could move around it 
But traffic was suspended last 
week, stranding more ttum 
132,000 river passengers. 

The dam project straddles a 
broad Lagoon where water 
used to pass freely. The canal 
has created a sluice-like effect 
that makes navigation much 
less safe. The artificial lock, 
intended fbr use in emergen- 
cies, has best overwhdmed. 

Some of the water threaten- 
ing the central region could, 
in theory, he diverted into a 
huge flood relief basin at Jin- 
jiang, excavated in the 1950s. 
But 300,000 people have settled 
in fee area since then and 
would have to be evacuated. 

The Beijing-based China 
Daily said yesterday 230,000 
people had been mobilised to 
protect the Dongting Lake 
area downstream. If the dflew; 
are breached there, 10 million 
I people in southern H unan 
province will be at risk. 

Sw eeping on, the flood has 
threatened .Wuhan, the pro- 
vincial- capital of Hubei,; 
where some' streets are waistr 
deep in water. Embankments' 
at Jhijiang, in the neighbour-; 
ing province of Jiangxi, are 
being shored up in a desper- 
ate struggle to. protect IK mil- 
lion residents. 

Explanations for the floods 
— which have also hit south- 
ern China — range from 
global warming to the effects 
of El Nifio. But Chinese ex- 
perts believe the real causes 
are local deforestation, un- 
controlled building and ne- 
glect of flood control. 

Some Yangtze dikes were 
already collapsing in May, be- 
fore the rains. More than one- 
flflh of file 870-mile embank- 
ment was at risk, in what was 
called M a chronic problem left 
over from previous years". 



Family 
members 
stranded 
on the roof 
of their 
home in 

Wukn 
village, in 
China’s 

northern 
Jiangxi 
province, 
wait their 
torn to be 
ferried to 
safety in a 
small boat 
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America withers under a remorseless sun 


Heat/Life in the 
frying pan is 
described by 
Allan Myerson 
in Dallas 


B Y TEDS time the 
thermometer - hit 
38C ( 100 F), the Dal- 
las motorway crew 
were having to mix lorry- 
loads of Icecubes with the 
co n crete to delay it setting 
long enough to let them 
smooth the paving into 
place. But while the Texas 
city is the foeus of an excep- 
tional heatwave, the effects 
are being felt across a great 
belt of the United States. 

From Florida through 
Texas to Colorado, nearly 
two months of incessant 
heat and drought have 
caused scores of deaths, 
burned ont homes and 
withered crops. Now tem- 
peratures are also rising in 
eastern states, including 
Pennsylvania and Maine. . 

Although the numbers 
are preliminary and may 



prove overstated, local and 
state authorities have 
blamed the heat fbr 117 
deaths, including 81 in 
Texas, 22 in Tunirfawa and 
11 in Oklahoma. 

The last time the heat 
claimed more lives was in 
July 1996, when a deadly 
stretch of weather baked 
the eastern United States i 
fbr about a week. As many | 
as -- 500 - -deaths - were; 
weather-related in the CM- 1 
cago area then, and refri- 
gerated trucks were used to 
handle the overflow from 
the morgue. Most of file vic- 
tims fids year have been el- 
derly women and men. 

While Florida has had 
some recent rainfall and 
relief; the outlook for Texas , 
Is more, ranch more, of the 
same. Yesterday marked 
file 17th consecutive day of 
38C-plus readings hi Dallas 

| — making this mmimar the 

! worst since I960, which 
was the hottest ever. 

Dallas County health offi- 
cials declared a state of 
emergency last week and 
i other counties across the 
j state are seeking federal di- 
saster assistance to com- 
pensate for more than 


News in brief 


$1.5 billion (£900 million) 
in farming losses. 

Even in Denver, usually a 
high aititnde summer 
haven, temperatures reach- 
ing 38C have forced the 
Public Service Company of 
Colorado to threaten roll- 
ing, half-hour power shut- 
downs unless customers 
keep their air-conditioners 
off when they are away 
from home. 

to New Orleans, which 
had the second-hottest 
June on record and a July 


barely any cooler, keeping 
the bobcats at the Audubon 
Zoo healthy and cool has in- 
cluded devising a new diet 
featuring chicken and beef 
ice lollies. 

Around Oklahoma City, 
where last Sunday’s high 
was 40C (104F), fiie fa- 
voured refuges are shop- 
ping malls. 

This heatwave, however, 
has chosen Dallas . as its 
home base. Compounding 
the heat has been the lack 
of any significant rainfall 


here since early June, turn- 
ing file earth Into a vast 
radiator. 

The National Weather 
Service predicts no let-up 
in Dallas or the region until 
early next week, and per- 
haps not even then. 

As a matter of pride, 
many Texans want to prove 
how well they can hold up. 
On the Dallas highway 
crew, for instance, few men 
are willing to admit their 
limits. Arturo Gonzales, a 
foreman, has to suggest , 


tactfully to anyone looking 
feint that they join Him on 
some errands in his air-con- 
ditioned pickup truck. 

The Salvation Army Is 
among the agencies hand- 
ing out fens, and the heat is 
causing homeless people to 
seek reftige indoors. The 
266 beds in the Salvation 
Army's shelter in Dallas 
have been filled fbr the past 
two weeks, so another 40 
people a night have slept on 
mats on the shelter’s 
floor. — New York Times. 
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|§i A zoo bear at Brookfield in ZUinois takes watery reftage 
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Obuchi ‘within a few votes of 
victory’ in race to lead Japan 

IfEIZO OBUCHI looked | The survey said Mr Obuchi 
■Vcloser last night to beoom- was for ahead of his rivals. 


ing Japan's next prime minis - 
ter after a media survey of the 
ruling party showed he was 
withm a few votes of victory . 

The Kyodo News Service 
survey of the 413 Liberal 
Democratic Party MPs and 
party leaders who will vote 
tomorrow for a new LDP pres- 
ident said Mr Obuchi, the for- 
eign minister, had the sup- 
port of “close to 200 
delegates", about seven short 
of the majority he needs for a 
first-round win. 


The survey said Mr Obuchi 
was for ahead of his rivals, 
Junichiro Koizumi, the health 
minister, and Seiroku 
Kajiyama. a veteran politi- 
cian, who were es timat ed to 
have about 70 votes each. 
About 70 MPs were undecided. 

If no candidate wins a ma- 
jority in the first round, the 
leading two will face a runoff. 
But analysts believe Mr Obu- 
chi can easily secure the votes 
he needs to win outright 

The winner will replace 
Ryutaro Haahimoto as prime 
minister. — Reuters. Tokyo. 


Beijing orders military to disband 
businesses to counter smuggling 

C HINA’S President Jiang } range of bnstnesaea, from 
Zemin has ordered the pharmaceutical companies 
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wZeratn has ordered the 
military to shut down its 
vast business empire as 
part of a drive to end ram- 
pant smuggling, the state 
media reported yesterday. 

' The order, issued this 
week to People’s Liberation 
Army commanders, is a 
bold political stroke and 
nanfl i i ns suspicions of mili- 
tary Involvement in the Il- 
legal trade. 

The FLA owns a wide 


range of bnstnessea, from 
pharmaceutical companies 
to five-star hotels, and de- 
pends on them for more 
than a third of its day-to- 
day expenditure. 

Mr Jiang urged the com- 
manders to understand 
that the PLA’s reputation 
was at stake, Xinhua news 
agency reported. The move 
nnderecored the urgency of 
the week-old government 
crackdown on smug- 
gling. —AP, Beijing. 


More arrests at 
Basque paper 

Spanish police yesterday ar- 
rested Javier Salutregi, the 
head of the EgjLn dally news- 
paper, and an administrative 
assistant for alleged links to 
the Basque separatist group 
ETA, state radio reported. 

Basque government offi- 
cials riaim Egin hag been 
used to publish coded mes- 
sages to ETA commanders. 
Last week ll people, many 
senior Egin staff were ar- 
rested. — Reuters. 

Island retaken 

Yemen said its navy had 
regained control of the dis- 
puted island of Duw aima in 
file Red Sea yesterday. On 
Sunday three Yemenis were 
killed in clashes with Saudi 
Arabian troops over the 
island. — Reuters. 

Czech power shift 

The Czech president. Vaclav 
Havel, yesterday appointed a 
minority centre-left Social 
Democrat cabinet led by 
Milos Zeman, completing the 
countr y’ s first shift of power 
to the left since the end of 
Mmmimiqn — Reuters. 

UN team En Algeria 

Despite Algiers' long-standing 
opposition to external inqui- 
ries, a UN team arrived in Al- 
geria yesterday to shed light 


on the sources of more than 
six years of massacres, bomb- 
ings and savagery. — AP. 

Deaths inquiry 

The Sri Lankan government 
ordered an inquiry yesterday 
into the claim by a soldier ap- 
pealing against his conviction 
for rape and murder that he 
and others were helping to 
bury hundreds of Tamil pris- 
oners killed by security forces 
in the north. — AP. 

Bail in sex trial 

A court in Iran trying a Ger- 
man man for having sex with a 
local woman Indicated yester- 
day that be would soon be 
freed mi bad, a source said. 
Helmut Hctfer was sentenced to 
death in January but a retrial 
was ordered after he claimed 
to have c onvert e d to Islam be- 
fore the incident — AP. 


Suharto will wait 

Indonesia's former president, 
Suharto, has asked the gov- 
ernment to postpone a 
planned gift of £ 1.2 million to 
him until the economy im- 
proves, the state secretary, 
Aktxar Tanjung, said yester- 
day. The money is owed 
under a law dating from 1978 
which helps former presi- 
dents and vice-presidents 
build a home. — Reuters. 

Nun killer freed 

A former El Salvador national 
guard in jail for 17 years for 
the rape and murder of three 
American nuns has been freed 
on parole, court officials said. 
Two other guards are expected 
to be released in the next two 
days. Lawyers had argued that 
the men were acting an orders 
from above. — Ratters. 
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At the moment of his centenary critics are 
finding holes not only in Henry Moored figures, 
but in his reputation. The question is: are 
these real artistic gaps in his work or is the 
problem in our modern perception of him? 
Peter Lennon investigates 
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Comment 


Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


I AM transfixed by 

rumours of an old friend. 
Richard Littlejohn, 
word has it, Is attempting to 
buy his beloved Tottenham 
Hotspur from its sweet-na- 
tured owner Alan Sugar. 
When Mr Sugar tools over 
the club, he announced 
that, should Spurs foil to 
win the Premiership title in 
the next three seasons, he 
would gladly let “some 
other rocket scientist” have 
a go. It was Richard’s Inten- 
tion, we gather, on return- 
ing to the Sun last year, to 

hlK flrtf rol rrmn tnira. 

cloak himself as that rocket 
scientist Alas, a first ap- 
proach was met with indif- 
ference, while a meeting 
with Mr Sugar in February 
was indecisive. Even Rich- 
ard’s astounding salary 
from the Sun and Sky TV 
would not run to the tens of 
millions Mr Sugar would 
want and fi n anc i al 

backer Is thought to be Pe- 
terborough FC chairman 
Peter Boizot, a founder of 
the Pizza Express chain. Mr 
Boizot foils to return our 
call, and so does Richard 
who is on holiday In Flor- 
ida. So we must be patient 
before learning whether 
our most cerebral man of 
letters may shortly ride to 
poor old Tottenham's 
rescue. If so. one thing is 
certain. Make it up you un- 
doubtedly could not 


A N anonymous letter 
arrives (for legal 
reasons, we cannot 
say from where) claiming 
that a local MP is fa cing 
legal action from a constitu- 
ent over alleged “rudeness 
and threats”. We would be 
happy to hear from that 
constituent If he or she 
cares to calL 


W HILE John Major 
puts the finishing 
touches to his mem- 
oirs, his brother Terry goes 
oddly quiet “Well, I'm a lit- 
tle fed up,” says Terry, 
when my colleague Simon 
Bowers calls to check on 
him. “Since I got hack from 
Alaska, I’ve been doing a 
spot of gardening. The lawn 
needs mowing and the 
bushes need a trim. And I'm 
thinking of remodelling the 
front garden as welL I think 
Til do away with the grass.” 
But why? “It’s too much 
with my back. I can stick 
that pea-shingle stuff down. 
And then — and tell me 
what you think of the idea 
— I can get one of those nice 
big tubs, cut the bottom out, 
and bury it up to the rim to 
make a small bed. You 
know, those new plastic 
tubs that look like weath- 
ered stone. What do you 
think?” We think it sounds 
splendid, and on this tanta- 
lising snippet alone, we 
hereby appoint Terry 
Major-Ball the Diary’s first 
Gardening Correspondent. 


■■ROM Labour North 
ha West In Worthington 
I comes a newsletter. 
Rosette, concerning next 
June's elections to the 
European parliament. 

Apart from explaining the 
D'Honte electoral system, 
Rosette prints an example 
of the ballot paper that will 
be used, on which each 
major party lists 10 candi- 
dates. The Green Party, for 
example, will field, among 
others. Snowflake Smith 
and Zing Zing Zippy. While 
there is nothing surprising 
here, the name of one 
Labour candidate catches 
the eye. Listed at number 
eight Is a certain Dolly 
Draper. He's back, just as he 

promised us but sooner 

than anyone can possibly 
have dreamt. 


EANWHtLE, Dolly 
seeks to recruit staff 
for his excellent 
magazine Progress. “Com- 
mitted, loyal party mem- 
bers who want a say In the 
direction of labour govern- 
ment. sought for Progress, 
the Labour activists net- 
work," reads the advert 
“Open mind but firm prin- 
ciples necessary” (firm 
what?). "Little remunera- 
tion.” Ah yes, leading by ex- 
ample. But of course. 


T HE Diary’s long quest 
for a picture of Oofy 
Wegg-Prosser may 
soon be over. Private Eye 
has one, and prints it in an 
exclusive article revealing 
for the first time the 17 most 
important people In Britain 
Dolly referred to recently. 
Oofy (whose cousin Gussy 
Ftnk-Nottle Is also named 
among the 17) is a surpris- 
ingly handsome young 
thing, and bears an almost 
eerie facial resemblance to 
Macaulay CuDdn. We will 
be negotiating a price with 
Ian Hislop. and hope to pub- 
lish It here very shortly. 


Pushing tiacR. the perverted tide of 




Paddy’s anniversary waltz, 
Blair is still calling the tune 



A FTER 10 years, the mo- 
ment of truth ap- 
proaches. in politics 
more than most trades, tri- 
umph intermingles with the 
prospect or calamity: Indeed 
is often defined by the prox- 
imity of ruin staring the hero 
in the face, only to be miracu- 
lously avoided. 

So things are with Paddy 
Ashdown. Ten years is a long 
time to survive alongside 
Thatcher, Major and Hague, 
not to mention Kinnock, 
Smith and Blair. Survival is 
not what Mr Ashdown, with 
some justice, would say he 
has done. Forty-six MPs and 
25 per cent of the local elec- 
tion vote speak for something 
better. But apotheosis lives In 
the shadow of disaster. 

This is why Paddy won't be 
retiring soon. Poised on the 
edge, he think s political life 
has never been more thrill- 
ing. The Liberal project, 
under the hand of a basically 
Liberal leader by the name of 
Blair, Is coming about The 
progressive left emerges as 
the bastard progeny of Harold 
Wilson, more truly the de- 
scendant of Jo Grimond. But 
will Ashdown and his Liberal 
Democrats come Into their in- 
heritance? We will know in 
about three months. 

The answer depends on a 
single event, the response to 
Lord Jenkins's commission 
on electoral reform. This is 
what progressive politics will 
soon be almost all about For 
Ashdown, It comes down to 
an even narrower conjunc- 
tion. between electoral reform 
and the mind of Tony Blair. 
There will be a report and 
then a referendum. It is what 
the Lib Dem5 are living for, 
but it does not give unchal- 
lenged grounds for optimism. 

From Blair, the reform 
question demands a delicate 
but defining judgment. 
Though studiously sceptical 


In puhlic so for, he nan hardly 
want to come down as an anti- 
reformer. Yet as I have ar- 
gued before, asking the voters 
to throw out a system that 
produced, in 1997, a result 
they apparently remain 
proud of is an unsettling sug- 
gestion. For a popular leader 
to cast doubt on his own le- 
gitimacy may have unpredict- 
able effects on the electorate. 
Only when people are discon- 
tented with politics, perhaps, 
can they be goaded into 
changing the rules. And they 
are not now discontented. Ir- 
respective of what Blair 
mi g ht think about voting sys- 
tems, he feces the serious risk 
of losing a referendum: a risk 
he might prefer not to run. 

For Ashdown, the risk Is 
twice that For a referendum 
to be held without Blair’s sup- 
port would signal the end of 
the collaborative project. 
There are plenty of Lib Denis, 
including Lib Dem MPs, who 
would regard such a Blair 
performance as total treach- 
ery. and would look forward 
to strangling the Ashdown 
project there and then. 
Equally calamitous, thoug h 
for Ashdown as well as Blair, 
would be a No majority. That 
too, would end the Grimon- 
dlte dream. 

This Is the level of the 
stakes. So what might make 
them worth risking? For Ash- 
down, the opportunity Blair 
then creates to do what he 
really wants: take revenge on 
the aberrant Tory ascendancy 
of the 20th century, and cre- 
ate the pluralist politics that 
will guarantee Its opposite in 
the 21st. Even a modest form 
or proportional representa- 
tion would change the shape 
of politics for ever. This, says 
the optimist, appeals equally 
to Blair the reformer and 
Blair the blg-picture strate- 
gist, the supposed devolver, 
the believing pluralist And 


there will not he an opportu- 
nity to match the moment for 
a referendum in 1099. 

It is an appealing prospect 
But how can it be made suffi- 
ciently believable? How can 
Blair cash in his popularity, 
rather than see It debarring 
him from the result he wants? 
Only, it; seems, by linking 
what happened in May 1997 to 
what must happen next Elec- 
toral reform would have to be 
presented as the natural cul- 
mination of 1997: the comple- 
tion of modernity: the 
removal of power from a 
rigged establishment anach- 
ronism with dubious demo- 
cratic credentials, and its 
returning to the people. 

T HERE are problems with 
this message, beginning 
with the fact that New 
Labour has never yet tried to 
put It across. It Involves an 
explicit recognition of the 
merits of Lib-Lab pluralism 
which Ashdown and, more 
mutedly. Blair are almost 
alone in daring enthusiasti- 
cally to embrace. There will 
be many cities. In the 1999 
local elections, where the two 
parties are at each other's 
throats, the Tories having al- 
ready been obliterated. Pro- 
posing an electoral revolution 
is work which, at every leva 
from ward to nation, would 
appear to require a crusade 
that has not even begun. 

Getting it across, moreover, 
is likely to have more to do 
with politics than with the 
higher democratic virtues. To 
be gathered successfully into 
the Blair pzxdect, PR wOl need 
to be presented rather openly 
as a way of entrenching the 
progressive majority in 
power in the 2lst century. 
Though decorated with genu- 
ine arguments about fairness, 
representativeness, and the 
value of coalitions, the core 
case will be political: throttle 


for ever the chances of a hard- 
line (Thatcherite) party com- 
ing to power an a minority 
vote. One consequence of this, 
however, will be to band most 
of the fairness case to the be- 
leaguered Tories. Even 
though the Conservatives, ar- 
guably, need PR a lot more 
than Labour, it will he united 
in atavistic apposition: a gal- 
vanising opportunity Blair 
might he glad not to hand to 
hie mam enemy. 

How to respond to Jenkins, 
whatever Jenkins says, is a 
big decision. It’s as big as any 
decision the leader will have 
to take. I say leader advisedly. 
Few in his government have 
any idea why he is doing any 
Of this stuff Hie grasp Of the 
bigness of the picture Is 
unique to him. ff despite 
many tempting reasons to do 
otherwise, he drives hard for 
a Yes vote in the referendum 
he cant postpone, he’ll be 
showing a commitment to 
new politics for which there 
Is no case is to be found in 
short-term necessities. He 
will g amb le party unity and 
his own invincibility on a 
very large outcome. 

ffi on the other hand, he 
backs off it will he the end of 
the most distinctive experi- 
ment latent in the wings of 
Blairism. Major! tarlan poli- 
tics will he locked back in. It 
will also be the end of Paddy 
Ashdown. He’s been amaz- 
ingly successful in guiding 
the Lib Dems to a central role 
on big questions. He used his 
10th anniversary speech last 
night to si gnal the mother- 
and-father of policy debates at 
t his year's party conference, 
when he will seek approval 
for a series of re-directions 
away from traditional Lib 
Don localism towards a more 
national profile. Big stuff 
Preparing for coalition office. 
But If Blair jumps the wrong 
way. Ashdown will be buried. 



Gay kids haven’t much of a hope, it seems, while the Lords cling to their power 

Out the Peers 



T HE last-minute at- 
tempts to derail the 
bill cutting the age of 
gay consent to is make it 
clear that a substantial alli- 
ance of opinion formers 
and right wing politicians 
will never accept the ad- 
vance of gay equality. 

This cast of diehards — 
worthy of a political block- 
buster — includes the for- 
midable presences of the 
George Carey, Archbishop 


of Canterbury and former 
Tory leader of the Lords, 
Baroness Young, supported 
by choruses of disapproval 
from those irrefutably sen- 
sible organs the Dally Mall 
and the Daily Telegraph. 

Baroness Young, who has 
a 16-year-old grandson her- 
self. believes that 16-year- 
old boys “can go through a 
phase of perhaps hero wor- 
ship. liking an older man, 
and then come oat of it”. 

She’s quite right of 
course, although it isn't al- 
ways a man that schoolboys 
go a little dewy eyed over. I 
fell hopelessly in love with 
my music teacher Miss 
Salt It’s lucky I wasn't in- 
ducted into the rather con- 
fused and prejudiced world 
of heterosexuality, instead 
of becoming the well-ad- 
justed homosexual I am 
now. 

At the time of the Com- 
mons vote last month, the 
principal campaigner 
against its passage was 


Anne Wlddecombe. Her 
line of attack was to raise 
fears of a gay conspiracy 
taking hold of the 
government. 

Now, to varying degrees 
Archbishop Carey, Lady 
Young and newspaper edi- 
torials all stress that If the 
bill is passed, boys of 16 
will be vulnerable to the 


Teenagers don't, 
on the whole, 
want to sleep 
with old gay men 


advances of older men — 
“the floodgates will be 
open" as the Baroness 
calmly put it Moreover, 
says the Mail, those lobby- 
ing for the bill are a “mi- 
nority of homosexuals’’ 
who would gain the legal 
right to “induct into their 


world boys uncertain about 
their own stQl developing 
sexuality”. In short, gay 
men were conflated with 
paedophiles and young men 
stereotyped as pathological 
victims. 

Because the Commons 
supported this fall Into, 
what the Archbishop called 
a morally unhealthy soci- 
ety It is, it seems, the Lords 
who “can prove a model of 
how to care for the young". 
There is nothing, sensible 
about what these people are 
saying. When the gay com- 
munity achieved the “Six- 
teen” vote, there was no 
lascivious jubilation. No 
sudden declarations of, 
“Yes we can have sex with 
adolescent hoys'*. (Gay 
teenagers do not on the 
whole hold wish to sleep 
with wrinkly old gay men). 

For many people of my 28 
years and above, the suc- 
cessful Commons vote came 
as justification (too late) of 
who we are. It is the mem- 


ory of bullying, prejudice 
and discrimination that 
fuels our desire for equality 
under the law. The individ- 
uals who are really excited 
about equality are gay teen- 
agers. They want to grow 
up on a confident equal 
footing with their straight 
friends. 

But the message that is 
now passing through soci- 
ety Is that their feelings, 
both sexual and romantic, 
the core of who they are, 
are still viewed as illegiti- 
mate, even eviL 

Who is being protected 
from whom? It’s hard for 
gay kids to be confident 
about themselves with so 
much bigotry flying 
around, or- to protect them- 
selves from truly danger- 
ous situations. 

Especially if friends, 
parents and teachers are 
persuaded of how awful gay 
sexnalityis. 

How can we face 
highly effective onslaught 


for losers 



P OLITICAL parties in 
wt wmk all wrhlh lt-rta- 

spair In much the same 
way. Labour “listened" hi 1968 
add uow the Tory party are 
doing much the same — not 
just taking note of what the 
people say they want and res- 
ponding to their wishes, but 
ostentatiously touring the 
c ountry with its collective 
head cocked on one side like 
an atten tive budgerigar. 

IT William Hague really 
wanted to tailor-make his poli- 
cies to public opinion he 
would behave like the govern- 
ment and get his own version 
nf Phfltp Gould to put every 
proposal to a focus group. 

New Conservatives could fol- 
low New Labour, New Surf 
and New Daz. The Tories want 
to be noted as listening. Hie 
posture is Intended to illus- 
trate Ann Widdicombe's mod- 
eration. Michael Howard's hu- 
mility and John Redwood's 
open mind. 

It is possible that the Tory 
listening posts have been 
packed with typical party ac- 
tivists, men and women too 
bone-headed to ask anything 
except: “When do we stand op 
and give the leader his ovar 
turn?” But if the audiences are 
real cross-sections of thinking 
England, I would bet my sub- 


stantial weight in single Euro- 
pean currency that the partici- 
pants would come in two 
categories. 

One will refuse to express 
opinions, believing that politi- 
cians are paid to ted the 
people how they will Improve 
society . The other will de- 
mand immediate harnessing 
of a hobby horse that they 
have ridden for years. 

We launched Labour Lis- 
tens In the autumn erf 1988. The 
first session was held at a 
Brighton hotel with the sea so 
high and the wind so fierce 

that great waves broke over 
the promenade and lashed 
against the windows. All I 
could t hi n k of was Key Largo 
— a film in which the typhoon 
symbolised the destruction of 
a defeated mob of small-time 
hoodlums. Fortunately, there 
was no vengeful Humphrey 
Bogart waiting to gun us down 
one by one. I would not claim 
that the assembled audience 
liked the v isiting p oliticians . 

But they did not hate us half 
as much as they hated each 
other. 

Wisely, we had not invited 
what politicians patronisingty 
call ordinary people. We had 
assumed that any unatta c hed 
individuals who attended 
would (assuming they were 
not sheltering from the rain) 
be ordinary to the point of 
madness. So we assembled 
what we believed to be repre- 
sentatives of key organisa- 
tions. The spokesman for ani- 
mal rights demanded the 



prohibition of circuses. The 
delegates from the field sports 
societies complained about 
the threat to hunting. Ex-ser- 
vicemen called for a bigger 
standing army and several 
new aircraft carriers. Paci- 
fists argued for a reduction in 
the defence budget. AD they 
agreed about was the need for 
higher public expenditure 
and lower taxes. 

There would have been no 
point in quoting Edmund 
Burke’s femous dictum to his 
Bristol electors. “Your repre- 
sentative owes you not his In- 
dustry only. but his judgement 
and he betrays instead of serv- 
ing you if he sacrifices it to 
your opinion." The electors of 

Brighton were absolutely 
dear that their opinions were 
aD that mattered. And, if they 
had reposed the slightest con- 
fidence in our judgment,' we 
would not have done so speo- 
taculariy badly at the previous 
general election. 

HO MY astonishment, 

■ there was not a single 

■ disciple of John Rawls 
amongst them so the notion 
that democratic governments 
have a duty to adjudicate be- 
tween conflicting liberties 
had passed them by. They all- 
belleved that democratic gov- 
ernments had an obligation to 
find ways of gratifying their 
obsessions. 

Labour went on lis tening 
for nearly six months. — sim- 
ply because we had nothing 
much rise to do. At the time, 
those of us who went 
through the experience 
thought that our behaviour 
was, at worst no more than 
ridiculous. In feet we were 
guilty of one of the most seri- 
ous political crimes. We were 
campaigning under false pre- 
tences. The innocents who 
turned up really believed that 
they were helping to shape the 
policies of H M Opposition and 
might even have some influ- 
ence on a future government 
In fact, they we re taking part 


The audience 
hated each other. 
Waves lashed the 
windows. We lost 


in a doubly cynical exercise. 
Labour was attempting simul- 
taneously to appear respon- 
sive to new ideas whilst get- 
ting the names of its old 
leaders into the papers. 

And that is exactly what 
William Hague will be doing 
as he tours the country, and 
the result will be the same as it 
was for us. He wDl lose the 
next general election. What lit- 
tle chance he has of winning 

requires him to abandon sflly 
stunts and sit down with a few 
cerebral members of the 
shadow cabinet and work out 
some sensible policies to offer 
the electorate. Those policies 
should be based on a consis- 
tent and coherent ideological 
principle which, for the sake 
of argument, we will call mod- 
em conservatism. The idea 
that meetings with the public 

can contribute to that is all 

part of a fantasy — of a party 

leader who has to think ofhow 
to pass the time between now 
and the next defeat. 
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‘Some may not wish to 
see Paxman naked, but 
I wouldn’t mind’ 

Alison Collins, Letters 


Bromide for 
fat cats 

Higher tax is an option 

THE TIME has now come for the Govern- 
ment to do something about a problem that 
won’t go away: top salaries. Ever since 
Labour was returned to power the Chancel- 
lor has been warning about die need to 
restrain wages in order to prevent the 
present economic recovery from being 
under min ed by inflationary pressures. Yet 
company directors, who are supposed to 
possess powers of leadership, have cocked a 
snoot at the Chancellor’s exhortations. As 
our annual survey of top salaries shows, 
they awarded themselves increases (exclud- 
ing other incentives like stock options) of 18 
per cent last year. This was over four tin-i es 
the increase in average earnings of 4.4 per 
cent — which Mr Brown feels Is too hi gh 
anyway. There is no evidence that the 
bonanza in salaries was the reward for big 
improvements in efficiency because Brit- 
ain’s productivity record at the moment is 
very poor. They have been awarded by 
remuneration committees often consisting j 
of non-executive directors who are them- 1 
selves the beneficiaries when the sa me 
system is applied to their own companies. 
They agree increases with reference to 
current market con ditions which making 
large increases self-f ulfilling , a gravy train 
that could run for ever. 

No one minds executives being rewarded 
for outstanding performance. But that is not 
what is happening. Directors are being 
awarded increases irrespective of whether 
they are good or bad. Nor can the increases 


be justified as a reward for higher share 
prices. The 25 per cent increase in share 
prices in 1997 surprised practically every- 
one — including highly laid City analysts, 
none of whom saw it coming. It had nothing 
to do with increased managerial effort. And 
let no one pretend that this sort of behav- 
iour doesn't affect the real world. The recent 
rise in average earnings is partly because 
the index includes high bonus payments for 
the better-off. More important, boardroom 
greed sends the wrong signal to the shop- 
floor. How can employees take naps for 
restraint seriously when their bosses have 
got their snouts so deep in the trough that 
they cant hear a word of what is being said? 

It is argued that nothing can be done 
about top pay because of market forces and 
globalisation. This is not true. At the very 
least, the Government could compel direc- 
tors awarding themselves above average 
increases to explain themselves in the 
annual report Enlightened companies iftm 
Marks & Spencer already try to keep the 
same percentage rises for all This still gives I 
directors a huge advantage because 5 per 
cent of £826,000 a year (the average salary 
for a top director) is worth over £40,000 
whereas 5 per cent of £20,000 is worth only 
£1,000. Better still, the Government should 
insist that directorial increases above the 
average for the firm have to be voted on first 
by the shareholders before being paid out If 
this doesn't work the Government should 
consider raising the top rate of tax. In the 
1970s it was generally agreed that the top 
rate of income tax (at 83 per cent) was 
grossly unfair (though it didn’t seem to 
affect economic growth adversely). Since 
then it has been reduced to 40 per cent 
enabling top earners to keep an extra £43.000 
out of every £100,000 they earn. Far from 
showing any. gratitude they have kept in- 
creasing their salaries year in and year out 


by for more than their employees’. This is 
neither fair nor efficient In opposition 
Labour was very vocal about fat cat pay. In 
government it is making impressive strides 
towards moulding Britain into a fairer and 
more efficiency society. But it won’t succeed 
if the gap between earned income at the 
bottom and unearned increases at the top 
continues to widen. If Britain's directors are 
unable to understand the word “restraint" 
then they will have to learn the hard way. 


Paddy’s decade 

Now keep up the good work 

NO ONE will mind too much if Paddy 
Ashdown fails to appear at his desk at seven 
o’clock this morning, as per his »gnai 
routine. He might well be nursing a sore 
bead after last night’s hash at the Waldorf 
hotel to mark his 10 years at the head of the 
Liberal Democratic party — and who can 
blame him? The faithful are bound to have 
been in abundant mood, cheering a leader 
who has taken his party from the wilder- 
ness years of the SLD — hardly salad days 
— to the high watermark of May 1997, 
which saw the party win 46 seats and its 
largest Commons presence since 1935. 

Mr Ashdown has earned his bragging 
rights, both as electoral tactician and long- 
term strategist The era of the Alliance saw 
an attempt to replace Labour as the party of 
anti-Conservative opposition. In 10 years, 
Paddy Ashdown has moved his troops away 
from that doomed goal, first to the policy of 
“equidistance” from both main parties and 
then to today's strategy of “constructive i 
opposition,” by which the Lab Dems do not I 
hide their proximity to Labour — support- 
ing them where they agree, opposing where i 
they disagree. Hie has steered these changes 


without splitting his party or sparking a 
single challenge to his leadership, all the 
time boosting the Lib Dems 1 poll ratings and 
their success rate at local leveL He has been 
an effective performer, fluent on television 
and human enough to survive a minor 
personal scandal and still enjoy wide public 
respect 

The main achievement of his past how- 
ever, is also the greatest dilemma of his 
future. Constructive opposition has brought 
great gains for the Liberal Democrats. Mr 
Ashdown can. boast that the goals which 
were for so long Lib Dem pipe-dreams — 
devolution, freedom of information, changes 
to the House of Lords, moves toward propor- 
tional representation — are now becoming 
real, with his party granted a seat at the 
reforming table. The trouble is, as many Lib 
Dems grumble, all this close co-operation 
with the Government could swallow them 
up. If they agree so much with Labour, why 
should voters bother to back them? More- 
over, if the Government loses popularity, 
the Lib Dems might be tainted by associa- 
tion. Faddy Ashdown’s task now is to main- 
tain cooperation, while retaining the Lib 
Dems’ distinctive identity.. The way to do 
that is to keep generating fresh ideas, like 
last week's call for a constitution for 
Europe. If he can keep that up, Paddy's next 
10 years may be even more fruitful than his 
first 


A nip for the road 

Having their cake and eating it 

AMONG the old-fashioned virtues — such 
as walking to school — which are being 
revived in the transport white paper, the 
return of the greasy spoon may feature less 
p rominen tly. But truckers were said to be 


celebrating yesterday as the news of a 
passage in the white paper calling for im- 
provement of “roadside facilities" for lorry 
driv ers began to circulate. Chipped mugs of 
strong tea were being lifted in laybys on “A” 
roads throughout the country, with cries of 
“I wouldn't mind having that John Prescott 
in my cab". Or so the Road Haulage Associ- 
ation would have us believe yesterday, as its 
spokesman offered the deputy prime minis- 
ter “a good square meal during the journey 
back up to Hull”. 

The problem with this particular revival 
is that greasy spoons are . . . very greasy. As 
the Partridge Dictionary of Slang explains 
succinctly, the name — first applied to US 
railroad eating houses in the 1930s — “de- 
rives from tlie state of the cutlery”. If the 
decline of the roadside cafe is to be reversed, 
it will surely need to be accompanied by 
much higher standards. 

Fortunately a model is on hand: yesterday 
by coincidence also saw the 90th anniver- 
sary of the first Lyons Comer House, that 
much-loved British institution which was 
shamefully driven off the high street by fast 
food outlets and pizza bars. Why not trans- 
fer the Comer House ethic of “good food at 
reasonable prices in exceptionally smart 
and clean surroundings” to the transport 
cafe? The staff — “Nippies" as they might 
again be called — would wear white 
starched aprons with a bill book attached on 
a black cord. They would be inspected every 
morning to make sure that the seams in 
their stockings were straight They would 
learn how to slice a tomato into nine equal 
slices. No bread roll would ever be more 
than one hour old — and the cutlery would 
always be clean. The only rem ainin g ques- 
tion is whether lorry-drivers today would go 
for the Battenburg Cake or the Viennese 
Whirl — and would they always remember 
to use the sugar-tongs? 


Letters to the Editor 


The other side 
of the story 

‘THE Orange Order does not 
I deserve to be held respon- 
sible far the actions of the bru- 
tal killers of the three young 
Quinn brothers in Bally- 
money, any more than the 
Irish people as a whole should 
beheld accountable for the 
dastardly deeds of Sinn Fein- 
/ IRA over the past 30 years. 
The vast majority of Orange- 
men abhor these horrific mur- 
ders, just as much as anyone 
else. 

Brian M Maxwell. 

Leader of Portsmouth Loyal 
Orange Lodge No. 1L 

M Y COUSIN Melissa Bell 
(Letters, July 22) is being 
a bit hard on her father’s mls- 
j quoting GK Chesterton dui> 

% ingthe Tatton general elec- 

’ Hon campaign. The two lines 
allegedly misquoted do actu- 
ally appear In Chesterton's 
poem The Secret People (save 
for a trivial alteration of "but” 
to 'That"), but as the first and 
penultimate lines rather than 
consecutively. Professor 
Anthony King appears to have 
been misl ed on this point in 
his fine election study by tak- 
ing the Oxford Dictionary of 
Quotations as his source 
rather than the poem itself 
Oliver Kamm. 

Bath.-. 

\ A /1TH all the emphasis on 
V V sex at the Lambeth con- 
ference, one is reminded of 
the bishop who said: “There’s 
nothing 1 enjoy more than go- 
ing to bed with a good 
Trollope.” 

David L Gosling. 

Cambridge. 

/"\H you metropolitan types 
Vw/and your open relation- 
ships (Can open marriages 
ever work? July 20)! Real 
grown-ups don't have the time 
or energy for such fripperies. 
After work, children, cooking, 
cleaning and shopping, all I 
want when I go to bed is a 
damn good snooze (and so does 
my husband). 

Valerie Elson. 

Whiston, 

Merseyside. 

| A /ILLIAM Barrett (Letters, 
VV July 21) may not wish to 
. see Jermey Paxman naked. 

‘ but I wouldn't mind- Should I 

stop paying my licence fee 
forthwith? 

Alison Collins. 

Swindon.. 


Boardroom bashing 


Y OUR front page yester- 
day (The boardroom bo- 
nanza) looked depress- 
lngly familiar. Cadbury, 
Greenbury and Hampel have 
come and gone, with the 
boardroom’s desire for self- 
regulation persistently reas- 
serted. These arguments . 
would have mote force, and 
longer shelf-life, if certain 
boardrooms startedto show . 
less of a recidivist tendency 
in the area of executive pay. 

Although the Chancellor 
has repeatedly called for pay 
restraint, some business lead- 
ers seem likely to test the pub- 
lic’s patience to the limit, as 
well as that of their share- 
holders and employees. 

The Government has 
recently launched a wide- 
ranging review of company 
few, and has not ruled out the 
possibility ofleglislation 
where corporate governance 
is still found wanting. 
Businesses would be advised 
to take this review very seri- 
ously indeed. 

Tony Morgan. 

Chief executive, 

The Industrial Society. 

I NSTEAD of moaning that 
I they can do little about the 
18 per cent executive pay rise, 
why can't the Government 
produce a league table rank- 
ing companies by the ratio of 


the highest paid to the lowest 
paid? Such a social index, 
though initially crude, would 
at least allow the real hypo- 
crites to be exposed and cre- 
ate a “bottom 100 FTSE in- 
dex" for ethical Investors to 
consider. But win a govern- 
ment obsessed with output 
measures and. performance- 
related pay be prepared to set 
target ratios for their busi- 
ness pals, as they are trying to 
do for schools? 

Or they could really go to 
town and develop other per- 
formance indexes, such as the 
ratio of average boardroom 
salary — including all the “off 
the book” share options and 
other perks — to annual 
profits. 

fa this not a job for Chris 
Woodhead and the Govern- 
ment’s “fair employment” 
le gislatio n? 

Dave Sutton. 

Bristol 

K I EW CBI president Sir 
1 N dive Thompson, claims 
that high salaries for his 
directors and low pay for his 
workers are “good for the 
economy”. Whether or not 
this is so. it is undoubtedly 
bad for health, since growing 
evidence suggests that the 
larger the income gap, the 
wider the health gap. For ex- 
ample, infant mortality in 


social classes IV and V in the 
UK is twice as high as in 
Sweden. In America's boom- 
ing economy, the gap has now 
reached the point where a 
child bom In Bangladesh has 
a greater life expectancy than 

rhild hnm fn Hariam Ts this 

the society Sir Clive seeks. to 
create? 

Donald Reid. 

Chief Executive, 

Association for Public 
Health. 


greed by Clive Thompson, 
who believes he “earns” £1.45 
million while his staff earn 
£8,727, could be easily cured. 
Instead of having a minimum 
wage, why not have a maxi- 
mum differential? It's in- 
equality that hurts, not maxi- 

Tnnma imil mintmnma - 
AlanPerrow. 

Gfapbam, 

North Yorks. 

QO Clive Thompson thinks 
O that a minimum wage of 
£3.00 an hour is too high? As 
Franklin D Roosevelt said in 
1938: “Do not let any calamity- 
howling executive with an in- 
come of $1,000 a day, tell you 
that a wage of ¥11 is going to 
have a disastrous effect on all 
American industry.” 

Sanjiv Sachdev. 

Cambridge. 


Hospital stay takes the pain away 


J OHN Crace writes (Day 
tripper, G2, July 21) of the 
considerable past-operative 
pain that he and other patients 
experienced after day case 
surgery. This is often not men- 
tioned in pre-operative advice 
and counselling. 

The proponents of this kind 
of care can rightly demon- 
strate that it is efficient, 
speedy and safe, and often 
takes place in a modern, com- 
fortable environment that 
may be in marked contrast to 
other parts of the elderly NHS. 

Nevertheless, research into 
the pato-relieving drugs com- 
monly given to patients to 
take home with them after sur- 
gery has often revealed that a 
large proportion of patients 
having particular surgical 
procedures experience moder- 
ate or severe pain in the 24 
hours after the operation. 

While day case surgery may 


result in shorter waiting- 
times, 1 suspect that patients 
are rarely told that, were they 
to have the surgery as an in- 
patient more powerful and 
effective pain-relieving and 
anti- sickness drugs would be 
available. If patients were 
given this Information, it 
would be interesting to see 
how many would then insist 
on an admission. 

An honest discussion of 
these problems should be part 
of the pre-operative advice 
given to patients. 

Dr I Spencer. 

(Consultant In anaesthetics) 
Durham. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address. Wo may edit 
letters. We regret we cannot 
acknowledge those not used. 
The Country Diary is on Page 10 


Morse code 

THE obituary for Alec Rob- 
I ins, also known as Custos, 
(July 13) failed to reveal his 
rede in the creation of the great 
fictional detectives. Inspector 
Morse and Sergeant Lewis. He 
introduced the author of the 
Morse books, Col in Dexter, to 
both Morse and Lewis. The 
event was a crossword dinner 
attended by Dexter; Jeremy 
Morse, later Sir Jeremy and 
chairman ofUoyds Bank; and 
Dorothy Taylor, who compiled 
the Observer’s Everyman 
with Alec. Sir Jeremy was a 
cross w o rd fanatic and pro- 
vtded the inspiration tor the 
inspector, while Dorothy 
Taylor provided Lewis. She 
had used the name as an aiin* 

so she could secretly carry on 
entering Observer cross- 
words after she became a com- 
piler there. 

Anthony Quinn. 

Watford. 


Millett judged and found wanted 

v/OUR front-page splash ^ 

T (Secret men of Justice, July 


18)on the newly appointed law 
lords reminds us of Labour's U- 
tum on setting up a Judicial 
Appointments Commission, 
but your legal correspondent 
misses the significance ofme 
promotion of Millett. L J. She 
knows only three things about 
Peter Millett: he is a freema- 
son; a commercial lawyer; ana 

he favours the state over the 

individual These factoids ob- 
scure a fur more interesting 

story. , 

Freemasonry, to us out- 
siders, connotes secrecy and 
favouritism. But Millett, who 

makes no secret ofbetaga 

mason. Is the least secretive of 

our Judges. In the last three 


years, he has published five 
long articles inlaw journals 

explaining his recent dec- 
isions and expounding his pol- 
icy for the future. As a result, 
his social and moral views are 
a matter of public record. 

Before becoming a chancery 
judge, Mmett was a chancery 
commercial lawyer. Chan- 
cery , since the days of Henry 
vm, has been the only En gl ish 
court which listens to moral 
arguments; Millett views the 
world of commerce through 

moral spectator Before be- 
coming a ludge. he was to- 
volved in the l»70s moral cru- 


tax avoidance. Since becoming 
a judge, be has rid the City cf 

its most blatant money-lsun- 


derers andis at present cam- 
paigning against the sham off- 
shore busts which are their 

favourite toed- 

Thirdly, whenever the state 
moves against them, money- 
launderers and tax evaders 
complain that their human 
rights have been abused. The 

only way that cocaine and ura- 

nium smugglers, fraudsters 
and inside-trad®: can claim 
public sympathy Is by assert- 
ing their human right to finan- 
cial secrecy. When tackling 
imnK>i^ditym the global mar- 
kets, the important polarity is 
between offshore and onshore. 
Blair and Brown are anxious 
to bring the City back onshore. 
The implications «f MUfatf s 
promotion are that Lord Irvine 


has shown he is on message, 
and we can expect the Lords to 
play a bigger role in curbing 

offshore abuses. 

Andrew Hnxley. 

Law lecturer, 

University ofLondon. 


lawyers to the law lords is 
not Lord Irvine's only change 
of heart The Human Rights 
Bffl contains a gap where the 
independent Human Rights 
Commission should be- Such a 
commission is vital if our pro- 
tection is not to be left to “the 
acxndenf erf individual enthusi- 
asm or willingness to pursue 
cases”. These words are the 

Lord Chancello r 's own (as you 
reported on Tuesday). 
Andrew Pnddepbatt 
Director, 

Charter 88. 
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IT CANYBE RkJflTi W£T 
AGREE WI7W VMODHEAD. 



PXESPITE Hugo Young’s as- 
L/sertion (The day of the 
roaming motorist, July 21), 
the 1989 whitepaper, Roads for 
Prosperity, did not say that 
“roads should expand In- 
finitely to ftt the cars whose 
drivers desired to use them”. 

It did not apply to urban 
roads, but proposed a mea- 
sured Investment programme 
to modernise the main inter- 
urban road system as most 
other Industrial countries had 
dime. 'Hus was not “Incredible 
insanit y” hut en mm on 
as the failure to invest since 
has shown. The resulting con- 
gestion adds to costs, pollution 
and global warming. 

Public transport needs to be 
improved too, but at best this 
will maintain its market 
share which has been falling. 
Road users should pay the full 
costs of their journeys — but 
they already pay £30 billion in 
taxes compared with some 
£6 billion spent on roads. By 
reducing congestion, new 
roads would "generate" some 
extra traffic but this amounts 
to saying that inadequate 
roads suppress trips which 
people need or want to make. 
The latest White Paper ap- 
pears to do little or nothing to 
address this major problem of 
inter-urban transport 
Sir Alan Bailey. 

London. 


O UR recent study of chil- 
dren’s travel at an inner 
city Newcastle primary 
school has highlighted the dif- 
ficulty the deputy prime min- 
ister faces In Implementing 
the Ideas in his transport 
whitepaper. 

The.results show that 91 per 
cent of the children owned bi- 
cycles yet 1 per cent cycled to 

school. Car ownership was 
57 per emit while 39 per cent of 
these parents drove their chil- 
dren to scbooL Three out of 
four children were accompa- 
nied to school by their parents 
and 6 per cent travelled alone. 

Fear of strangers was the 
main reason cited by parents 
for choosing how their child 
travelled. But 50 times as 
many children are billed on 
the roads than are murdered 
by a stranger. 

Children’s health and inde- 
pendence is being seriously 
impaired because erf our soci- 
ety's car addiction. We are 
working with the school and 
with parents, but local action 
requires national funding for 
road traffic reduction, traffic 
calming, cycle lanes and bet- 
ter public transport. 

Dr Jonathan McCormick. 
Senior bouse officer 
in Paediatrics. 

Dr Tony Waterstonu 
Consuitant paediatrician, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


A male view 

I INDA Grant (Honestly, I 
L-don’t bate them, but why 
are men like that? July 21) 
would understand men better 
If she were to accept that they 
are just like women in most 
cases. 

Men do call — sometimes. If 
they don't, why can there not 
be a whole range of reasons. 
Including the fact that they 
are Drobably scared to do so? 
And why is it against etiquette 
(isn’t this the 90s?) for women 
to can men? 

Have mem got only one 
thing on their minds? Surely it 
Is quite possible for a mao to 
fancy a woman and not propo- 
sition herilfais fa what hap- 
pens in most cases. Can’t 
Linda have a friendship that 
is not based on sex? 

Mm know what they feel. 

but they may not want to ex- 
press it, or may not express it 
in a way that women would 
approve. Women ask what 
you feel, than tdl you that you 
are wrong and that you are 
feritog something rise that fits 
their stereotyped ideas. 

Linda asks how can men be 
so stupid, but also answers her 


own question. Women are just 
as stupid. Why should men be 
less so? 

Linda brings a stereotyped 
approach to this: men are such 
and such, women are some- 
thing other, and better. 

I*m probably a sad over-the- 

hill sexist pig, but Ilove 
women, ami would probably 
like Linda as a friend if she 
didn’t scare me shitless. 

Chris WigzeQ (Male, 
rm afraid). 

Tonbridge. 


Pale blue 

QINCE Norman Fowler 
Omade reference (Best In 
blue, July 21) to his erstwhile 
directorship with Group 4, it 
is perhaps right that we 
should place on record this 
company's belief that the pri- 
vate sector can work with the 
police, even for foe police, but 
can never replace them. We 
can help with crime preven- 
tion and improvements In 
safety, but law enforcement fa 
a matter for the police alone. 

J Philip-Sorensen. 

Chief executive. 

Group 4 Securitas Ltd. 


Means-test will not remedy 
poverty among pensioners 


Putting the cart before the horse 


I T IS difficult to understand 
why foe Government is 
following one strategy in de- 
veloping health and educa- 
tion, and another in develop- 
ing pensions. 

The principle of free access 
to healthcare has been en- 
larged and free eye tests for 
the elderly, for example, have 
been restored. But it high- 
lights foe different ethic be- 
hind foe policies on foe NHS 
and pensions, as eligibility for 
free eye tests will depend only 
on age. not on income. 

The Government proposes 
less means-testing in the NHS, 
but more means-testing for 
pensions. Instead of higher 
pensions by right fulfilling 
foe manifesto pledge that pen- 
sioners should get a fair share 
of rising prosperity, the Gov- 
ernment offers foe poorest a 
modest increase in means- 
tested Income support, dis- 
guised as a “minimum income 
guarantee". This will perpetu- 
ate the high administrative 
costs and foe disincentive to 


savings which characterise 
all means-tested benefits. 

It is a mystery why the 
Chancellor ignores popular 
and successful social insur- 
ance. Thoroughly modern- 
ised, it can provide many 
people with foe only opportu- 
nity they will have to obtain 
minimally adequate pensions 
on their retirement, and re- 
create a contract between foe 
generations, restoring foe 
earnings link for existing and 
future pensioners. 

We welcome foe Govern- 
ment's commitment to higher 
spending on health and educa- 
tion. But successful public ser- 
vices also depend on adequate 
pensions (and other bene- 
fits). The two have to be 
brought together in the new 
three-year spending pro- 
grammes. Poverty is incom- 
patible with either good edu- 
cation or good health. 

Barbara Castle. 

House of Lords. 

Peter Townsend. 

University of Bristol 
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Alan Shepard 


Finding 
fame 
in 15 
minutes 

A LAN Sbepard. the f years later found himself on 
first American to of the seven men chosen t 
be launched Into walk the tightrope of simulte 
space and the old- neously training vigorous! 
est astronaut ever I for the technical chaflengt 


A LAN Shepard, the | 
first American to 
be launched Into , 
space and the old- ! 
est astronaut ever 
sent to the Moon, has died at 
the age of 74. Though his coun- 
trymen made a tremendous i 
fuss about his 15 -min ute (light ' 
from Cape Canaveral on May , 
5, 1961, it bad already been 
thoroughly upstaged nearly a 
month earlier by the Soviet | 
cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin's 90- 
minute circuit of the globe. 

From President Kennedy’s 
inaugural declaration that the 
United States would land men 1 
on the moon within a decade, 
the implicit assumption had , 
been that only America had 
the technology and the money , 
for the job. The launch of the , 
first Soviet sputnik on Octo- 
ber 4. 1957 came as a huge | 
shock. In the words of John 
G lenn, then under training for I 
the Moon project, “They just 
beat the pants off us." 

More cogent than the blow 1 
to American pride was the 
revelation that the Vostok I 
spacecraft which carried Ga- 
garin had weighed nearly five j 
tons, compared with the one 
ton of Shepard’s Freedom 7 | 
capsule. The military implica- 
tions of this Soviet launch , 
capacity brought some sleep- ! 
less njghts at the Pentagon. 

Though the Mercury space | 
project was treated by the ! 
America media and public as i 
a sort of latter day wild west ! 
show in which file good guys i 
were bound to win in the last 
reel, its military purpose was- 
at times seriously jeopardised 
by the insistence on manned 
space flights. Hie political 
reality was, however, that 
Congress was unlikely to vote 
the vast sums required with- 
out the razzmatazz the team 
of astronauts could provide. 

Shepard was a banker's 
son, bom in East Derry. New 
Hampshire. He graduated 
from the US Naval Academy 
in 1944, becoming an officer 
on destroyers. He earned his 
naval “wings" in 1947, and 12 


years later found himself one 
of the seven men chosen to 
walk the tightrope of simulta- 
neously training vigorously 
for the technical 
and of f ulfilling the National 
Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration’s public rela- 
tions requirements. 

This dual role was in- 
tensely disliked by most of 
them and imposed consider- 
able strains. Shepard coped 
with that by withdrawing 
Into an icy correc t ness, con- 
trasting sharply with his nor- 
mal sociability. There was a 
persistent sense of rivalry be- 
tween him and John Glenn. 

Eventually Shepard was 
picked as prime pilot for the 
first manned flight, which 
was only ready after count- 
less earlier delays and techni- 
cal failures. On the day of 
America’s first manned space 
shot he had to lie in his win- 
dowless capsule for well over 
four hours while the techni- 
cians sorted out one problem 
after another. As he waited he 
could feel his bladder growing 
steadily toiler. 

No provision had been made 
for the Inevitable consequence. 
When he finally conveyed his 
plight to ground control he 
was instructed to “do it in the 
suit". He took off praying fer- 
vently that he had done noth- 
ing disastrous to flu* mass of 



Michael Denison 


Perfect antidote to 
kitchen sink drama 


W ITH his wife Dul- 
de Gray, Michael 
Denison, who has 
died aged 82. was 
part of foe British theatre's 
royal family for more than 
two generations — minor roy- 
alty, but royalty nevertheless. 
Tall. Vumriamtip in a patrician 
way and humorous without 
the faintest risk of bad taste, 
his acting persona was much 
in demand on British 
screen in the decade after the 
second world war. As for the 
stage, he was stfll perfo rmin g 
earlier this year. 

.The persona was highly 
reassuring to an essentially 
middle class clientele. But 
being a gentleman, he as- 
serted, was nothing to do with 
birth, it was an attitude. It 
was an attitude that came 
h ack into fashion during his 
lifetime as a contrast perhaps 
to the f hv~*naHng fortunes of 
the “kitchen sink" school. He 
was equally at home in Shaw 
or the flimsiest West End 
comedy, maintained that 
(me of the few regr e ts of his 
life was that bis war service, 
in the Royal Signals and Intel- 1 
ligence Corps, had deprived , 
1 him of the chance of a sound . 
gro unding in Shakespeare 1 
when he was young enough to , 
benefit from it Not being able 
to act doling the war was ter- 
rible, he observed- The other 
regret was that he had never 
become aJEfoQywood star — a 
probably more realisable am- 
bition, despite his essential 

To some ex ten t, but for 
from totally, the man resem- 
bled his “Safe" Stage and film 
presence, mg father was a 
prosperous Doncaster paint 
manufacturer, but his mother 
djad when he was only three 
weeks old and he was sent to 
live in the sooth of England 
with an un cl e and aunt, who 
were chfldlgRR. Thus was cre- 
ated both a cultivated social 
background and file actor's 
temperamental need to com- 
mand attention. He was sent 
off to Harrow School, where 
he fogged for the future play- 
wright Terence Rattigan and 
took his first steps as an ac- 
tor. He read modern lan- 
guages at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and while still an 
undergraduate had a small 
part in a John Gielgud-direc- 
ted Richard Q which featured- 
Vrvien Leigh as the Queen. 
His unde, an accountant and 
frustrated romantic, secretly 
sympathised with his wish to 
be an actor and supported his 
entry in 1937 to the Webber- 
Douglas School in London — 


The anxious hours . . . Shepard waits for the historic launch at Cape Canaveral in 1961 
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wiring running through the 
suit and Hie capsule The flight 
lasted Just 15 minutes, of 
which five were in space. 

The combined effect of file 
enormous forces exerted on 
his body during the launch 
and descent — his weight in- 
creased twelvefold during re- 
entry — and his continuing 
punishing training schedule 
caused a serious disorder of 


For over four hours 
he lay in the capsule 
while technicians 
sorted out one 
problem after 
another. As he 
waited he could feel 
his bladder growing 
steadily fuller 


bis inner ear in 1963. This 
forced Him to move into an 
administrative role in the 
Mercury programme. 

As a Christian Scientist he 
resisted conventional medical 
treatment for another five 
years but eventually acknowl- 
edged that surgeiy was proba- 
bly his only option. That did 
cure his partial deafness and 
rilgrlnpas but left him with 

stent- Hnnttna 

In spite of this he was 
Selected a8 «nmnmnA>r of the 
1971 Apollo 14 flight to the 
Moon at the age of 47. a choice 
which provoked considerable 
public debate. It was a partic- 
ularly sensitive mission since 
it followed the near disaster 
of Apollo 13, when an oxygen 
tank in the command module 
had ruptured, and the crew 
had to use the life-support 
sys t e m of file lunar module to 
get back to earth. 

Clearly Nasa felt this 14th 
flight needed the dedication 
and reliability which Sbepard 
, had shown during his second 
1 intensive boot of training. The 
; scientific purpose of the land- 


ing was to explore upland 
regions cf the moon near the 
Fra Macro crater and. as 
crewman Stuart RoaGa orbited 
above them, Shepard and 
Edgar Mitchell became the 

fifth and civfh h iimans to 

tread the moon’s surface. 

Shepard was promoted to 
rear admiral in the wake of 
this flight, the first of the as- 
tronauts to achieve such high 
military rank, but he decided 
to leave the project three 
years later. He then went in 
to private business and, pre- 
dictably, made a considerable 
fortune. After his initial flight 
he was awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and Na- 
sa's Distinguished Service 
Me dal. On leaving the Navy 
he was also given the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 
He is survived by Ids wife 
Louise, whom he married in 
1945, and three daughters. 

Harold Jackson 

Alan Bartlett Shepard Jr, astro- 
1 naut, bom November 18. 1923, 
I died July 21. 1998 


where he met Dnlcxe Gray, 

whom he married in 1988. 

Denison first appeared nn 
stage in 1988 at the suitably 
genteel location of Fnnton- 

on-Sea as Lord Fancourt BaD- 
berley in the farce Charleys 
Aun t He made his London 
debut In the same year as 
Paris in Troilus and Cresslda 
and went on quickly to play 

successive roles in Shaw, 
since GBShadahigh opinion 
of the young actor’s ability to 
ftTHT PCi iatfl what he saw asfi m 
muslcality of his l i ne s. This 
love affair with Shaw's plays 
was to continue into the 
1980b. Soon after their mar- 
riage the couple joined an Ab- 
erdeen repertory company, 
but then came file war. 

His first film appearance 
was in Tilly of Bloomsbury in 
1940, but it was British cin- 
ema of the postwar period 
that wale the popular reputa- 
tion of both he and Dulcie 
Gray. They appeared together 
in a number of stylish ana 
often sentimental films, in- 
cluding in 1947 My Brother 
Jonathan, and The Glass 
Mountain, in which D en is o n’s 
British composer finds that 
the Italian Alps and some 
emotional upheavals help 
remove a creative block. He 
appeared the 1951 film of The 
Importance Of Being Ernest 


and that year too to the tigbt- 
Spped Battle of Britain drama 
Aprils One-Five, a year |ater 
came 7 TisFranchmWfr- 

He took to television to 
1957 playing the title rpj® in 
the series Boyd, QP. ^ fixture 
on ITV until 1963. He also 
played Jeeves, and s^red a 
farther success as Colonel 
pSSSl in COM Wamar m 

the 1980s. 

Active In the actors’ union 
Equity, he served on Its ictum- 
cfl. Between 1975 and 1978 -he 
served on the Arts Council 
drama panel. 

His last screen appearance 
was in Shadowlands (1994). 
Denison’s theatre career took 
him around the world. He and 
Dulcie Gray were stiff touring 
together in the mid-1990s and 
they last performed their own 
show Double Act together in 
April In 1997 he was in The 
Admirable Crichton in Chich- 
ester. With Dulcie Gray he 
wrote The Actor and His 
World 0964), and two volumes 
of memoirs, Overture and Be- 
ginners 0973) and Double Act 
0985). His wife survives him. 
They had no children. 

Penn te Barker 

John Michael Terence Wellesley 
Denison, actor, bom November 
1. 1915; died July 21. 1998 



Denison with Dulcie Gray in The Franchise AfEair (1952) 


Birthdays Mahbub ul Haq Letter 
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Alan Barnes, saxophonist. 
39; Dallas Bower, television 
producer and director, 91; 
Prof Ross Cranston, Labour 
MP, 50; Gloria DeHaven, ac- 
tress, 74; David Essex, enter- 
tainer, 51: Michael Foot, for- 
mer Labour leader, 85; 
Graham Gooch, cricketer. 
45; the Rev Betsy Haworth, 
former commissioner. Third 
Church Estates, 74; Sir Harry 


Hookway, former pro-chan- 
cellor. Loughborough Univer- 
sity, 77 ; Viktor Korchnoi, 
chess grandmaster, 67; Brian 
McDermott, actor, 64; Clive 
Rice, cricketer. 49; Lord 
(Richard) Rogers, architect. 
, 65; Sir John Stokes, former 
Conservative MP. 81; Andy 
i Townsend, footballer. 35; 
1 Peter Twiss, former test 
I pilot, 77. 


M ahbub ui Haq, 
who has died of 
pneumonia In New 
York aged 64, will 
be remembered as the origi- 
nator of the idea of human de- 
velopment, and the architect 
of the United Nations Devel- 
opment Programme’s Human 
Development Report, which he 
helped launch In 1990. The 
Report changed the way to 
which policy makers in the 
north and south think about 
development, away from ex- 
cessive emphasis on per cap- 
ita gross national product 
growth and towards health, 
literacy and gender equity. 

Mahbub ul Haq constantly 
challenged the Washington 
consensus on development 
policy hut he did it to a way 
that was as critical of develop- 
ing countries who misman- 
aged their resources as of de- 
veloped countries which were 
mean In their transfers. 

He was educated at Punjab 
University in Pakistan, then 
read economics at King's Col- 
lege Cambridge and won the 
Adam Smith Prize. After that 
came Harvard and Yale for 
his higher degrees. On 
returning to Pakistan, he be- 
came chief economist to the 
Planning Commission and 
wrote The Strategy of Eco- 
nomic Planning (1963) which 
remains a model of the devel- 
opment thinking of those 
days. He then spent a long 
time at the World Bank and 
was influential in convincing 
its president, Robert McNa- 
mara, that the main business 
of the bank was poverty alle- 
viation- Together they formed 
a formidable team, with Mah- 
bub’s skill for formulating 
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policy in communicable 
terms and McNamara’s abil- 
ity to bring people round to 
the bank’s ways of thinking. 

It was during this period 
that Mahbub wrote The Pov- 
erty Curtain (1974), a book 
which became Indira 
Gandhi’s favourite, and with 
Paul Streeten he edited First 
Things First, a strong advo- 
cacy of the "basic needs” ap- 
proach to development It was 
clear by the 1970s that the am- 
bitions of the 1960s about 
third world economic growth 
were not going to be realised 
— that even when growth 
toe* place income distribu- 
tion remained a problem, and 
that the small trickle of for- 
eign aid available had to be 
concentrated on the poor and 
their basic needs. 

Mahbub was always trying 
to put intellectual arguments 
forward for greater and more 
fruitful development co-oper- 
ation throughout this period. 
He was much inspired by Bar- 
bara Ward, and with her en- 
couragement along with bis 
wife Khadeeja started the 
North South Round Table, . 
whose 30th anniversary meet- • 
tog in Maryland late last 
month was the last public 
meeting he attended. 

He left the World Bank soon 
alter McNamara and went 
back to Pakistan. There he 
held various economic portfo- 
lios under Zia ul Haq’s presi- 
dency. He became an intellec- 
tual adviser and confidant of 
Zia, who let Mahbub have a 
free range to pursue some cf 
the policies he had advocated. 
Upon Zia death he returned to 
international development 
policy and became special as- 



Ul Haq co-operation 

sistant to the administrator of 
the the UNDP. 

Here again the alchemy of 
combining Mahbub with a de- 
cisive chirt" executive worked. 
William Draper O was ap- 
pointed by President George 
Bush but he was persuaded to 
set aside his preconceptions 
anri hark Mahbnh m Tito great 

adventure of the Human De- 
velopment Report. To preserve 
the i nte g ri ty erf the Report, 
Mahbub persuaded Draper to 
issue tt not as a UN document 
— a kiss of death for indepen- 
dence — but as a free standing 
publication of the UNDP. 

He was able -to bring 
together many of his friends 
who were distinguished econ- 
omists in their own right 
Amartya Sen, Paul Streeten, 
Gustav Ranis, Keith Griffin, 
Frances Stewart. With them 
as consultants and with a 
small but dedicated team he 
built up at fiie human develop- 
ment report office, he changed 
the agenda of development 
worldwide. 


The human development in- 
dex (HD I) which ranked 
countries by their achieve- 
ments to life expectancy, edu- 
cation and a measure of per 
capita income suitably dis- 
counted, became an instant 
success. It was rare for a UN 
report to be noticed at aD, but 
unique for it to be covered by 
virtually every newspaper 
round the world. After that 
heady launch to 1990. Mahbub 
sawto it that the radicalism of 
the Report and its power of 
communication never 
fititered. 

He left the UNDP to retorn 
to Pakistan in 1995, where he 
established the Human Devel- 
opment Centre — the first 
such centre anywhere. Here , 
again he launched the South 
Asia Human Development , 
Report pointing out the failure 
of that very populous region, 
to tackle the tough problems ; 
of poverty, illiteracy, discrimi- 
nation against women. i 

As always, he was aide to , 
show that this was not due to . 
lack of resources — which I 
were wasted cm armaments — 
but to. a lack of political wffL 
He was about to launch a 
report on south Aslan cooper- 
ation for the millennium 

He stayed active in the 
cause of development and pov- 
erty alleviation, helped im- 
measurably in this task by his 
wife Khadeeja, who was an 
equal partner and who, along 
with a son and daughter, sur- 
vives him. - 

Lord ( Me g hnad) Poaai ~ 

Mahbub ul-Haq, economist, bom 
February 22. 1934; died July 16. 


Joan Karmall writes: Your 
otherwise excellent obituary 
of Michael Vasey ( July it) 
contained one considerable 
error. Michael’s lather Sir Er- 
nest Vasey. (known since his 
teens as Varry Vasey) did not 
serve in Kenya’s first inde- 
pendent government under 
Jomo Kenyatta- 
In the years leading up to 
the country’s independence 
he served in the colonial gov- 
ernment, first as Minister for 1 
Education, then Minister of 
Finance. The then Governor, 
Sir Philip Mitchell, recognis- 
ing Vasey’s skills and that he 
was the only white political! 
of fiie day with a liberal, non- 
racist view of Kenya’s future, 


A Country Diary 


invited him to become an offi- 
cial member of Legislative 
CounciL Thanks to Verry Va- 
sey’s flnflnpfel acumen and 
his ability to impress the City 
of London, Kenya avoided the 
bankruptcy which would 
otherwise have resulted from 
the Mau Mau Emergency. 

Through a bizarre series of 
events Vasey eventually lost 
his seat in L^Co. At the invi- 
tation of Julius Nyerere he 
became independent Tanza- 
nia’s first Minister of Fi- 
nance. where he may well 
have been the only white to a 
black government He retired 
from that post to become the 
World Bank’s representative 
in Pakistan. 


THE BURREN, Ir eland: To 
return from Wexford County 
to th e Barren is to be again 
struck with wonder, a differ- 
ent wonder comprising a 
journey from lush fertility, 
metres-deep topsoil to a land 
of stone. To put a spade to 
make a flower-bed to the Bar- 
ren is to discover two centi- 
metres of topsoil — it is fer- 
tile! — underlaid by rock. 
How we have envied the ant 
to our difficult excavations; 
the creature can, Tm told, lift 
50 times its own weight Now 
X stand marvelling at 30 wild 
orchids — twayblades, com- 
mon spotted, heath spotted, 
pyramidal O’Kelly’s. There 
was intense excitement here 
to May when purple gentians 
were found. I searched but 
found none except the Alpine 
spring blue. 1 suspect May’s 
purple gentians were just 
very dark blue. I have often 
found changes in colour here 
in the Burren. especially with 
wild violets and hawthorn 
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ON OUR front page yesterday, 
with the lead. The boardroom 
bonanza, we had a panel head- 
lined Worst places to work, 
which wrongly included Nor- 
wich Union. Indicating what 

we called Worst average sal- 
ary, we said that at Norwich 
Union this was £9427. We 
should have said £19427 and 
Norwich Union therefore 
should not have been in this 
table at alL Our apologies. 

CLERICAL TITLES contin- 
ued. It was not correct, in a 
news in brief item, headed 


Beckham peace plan. Page 13, 
July 18, to begin “A Rever- 
end", (fills is like saying “A 
Mr" or "A Mrs"). It was also 
wrong to identify the Baptist 
minister concerned as “Rev'’ , 
without the definite article. 
The item could have started, A 
Baptist minister ... He should | 
then have been identified as ' 
Me Rev Andy Bruce. 1 

CRACKER, the dead dog of 
Brooksidz, was female not 
male {yesterday’s Corrections. 
Page 18). The Readers’ Edi- 
tor’s mistake. 


THE NOVEL by E Annie 
Proolx which the author of a 
column on Page 18, July 17, 
meant to refer to is not called 
The Accordion Player. It Is 
called Accordion Crimes. 

IN OUR feature, A brush with 
genius. Page U, July 21, we 
reproduced a version of the 
Courbet painting. Young 
Ladies on the Bank cf the 
Seine , to be found in fiie Petit 
Palais. Paris, and not the pre- 
liminary version in the 
National Gallery. London, 
which was discussed in the 


text In addition, the image 
wasflipped. 

STEVEN WEBB, whose birth- 
day we recorded on Page 19, 
Jifly 18^ Is a Liberal Demooat 
MP, not Labour. Apologies. 

IN AN article on new patterns 
in policing, headed Offbeat so- 
lution, Page 18, July 17, an 
undetected typog raphical error 
led to the foliowfng flimi para- : 
graph. This Is a mkHn course 
between an indefen- , 

sftde monopoly over patrol, airi 
the creeping unregulated priva- , 


fisafion of security in p ubic 

places. This Is the third way for 
file police service." Apologies. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon, as 
possible. Please Quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read* 
ers' Editor by telephoning 017] 
239 $589 between liam and 
5pm, Monday to Friday : Sur- 
fiux waif to Readers' Editor. 
The Guardian. 119, Farring- 
don Road. London EC1R 3ER. 
Fax: Oin 239 9897. E-mail: 
readerQguardian.cd.uk 


berries. However the wonders 
ore here awaiting discovery. 
On a recent walk I saw, grow- 
ing in a mossy hollow of a 
stonewall, seven different 
kinds of fern — - perfect, no 
| gardener could have been 
more creative. At 440 to the 
morning the sun had almost 
fully risen from behind Flna- 
varra peninsula. On an unrip- 
pled sea circles, elipses of 
golden light formed — bur- 
nished pools and not a' 
straight line to be seen. 1 
mused, recalling the flowing 
lines erf Celtic monastic art — 
no straight lines — and since 
the old monks but continued 
the more ancient pre-Chris- 
tian culture I remembered the 
swirling rhythms of New- 
grange’s stone Inscriptions, ‘ 
the rounded nmam^ptaflnn of 
Celtic gold collars. So I ’ 
returned to the oval h«wic 
and eliptical petals of the 30 
orchids, of the moss-bedded 
ferns. Perhaps we should 
erect a curvaceous monument 
to the inventor oT the straight 
line, who made possible the 
square, the rectangle, so at ’■ 
evening's end “...the night / 
doo" nearing circle weaves 
her shade ./ 1 see her veil draw 
W across the day " (Matthew 
Arnold). 

SARAH POYNTZ 


In Memoriam 
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Analysis 

Rugby n the red 


Clubs in 
a cash 
ruck 

Professionalism brought rich 
owners into the sport, yet some of 
the top clubs in England and Wales 
are going bankrupt. The clubs that 
pay the players call the tune and the national 
sides suffer drastic defeats. Ian Malin asks 
what’s gone wrong with our once great game 



Ashdowitfs 

agony 



Peace treaty 

WWi the announcement of the lleyfeir Agreement on 
Hoy 8 this year, the RRJ and Pramlwship dubs ham 
triad to resolve the contractus) wrangllrtgs over players 
being released ter btiametfoneta. Both sides hope the 
agreement wffl stay in place for seveo years. 

The main points are: 
•five Nations Cor Six, as Italy are included from 2000) wB 
be played towards (ha end of the season 
•Lions tour to New Zealand moved from 2000 to 2001 
•A Bmk of 37 dub and internatio na l matthoa 
during a season for England players 
•No noatponacnent of duto (Mures 
on international wootentta 
•Ctutea&ee to release ptayare for International 
duty for eight periods a season 
•Englsh dute wH not participate in next saasarfs 
Pan-Suropq competition organised by 
European Rugby C 14 J United 
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C OULD anywhere 
have been more 
appropriate Car. 
the dash between 
the new and the 
old worlds of 
rugby union than Rugby the 
Midlands town where in 1823 
“w ith a fine disregard for the 
rules'* . 16-year-old William 
Webb Ellis first picked up a 
football and ran with it 
■But five summers ago Webb 
Ellis Road almost became a 
graveyard for Rugby RFC. The 
120 -year-old dub had debts of 
around £400,000, most the 
result of building a new dub- 
house at a cost of £500,000. 
Liquidators were called in 
and Dudley Wood, secretary of 
the Tingfiah Rugby Football 
Union (RFUX pronounced the 
financial mess the worst he 
had-Been.' Twickenham (the 
RFUY headquarters) -put its 
hand in Us pocket to bale out 
the game's prodigal son. 
Rugby was lent £60,000 and the 

RFU arranged to lease the 
white elephant of a clubhouse 
to a newly-formed dub, since 
called Rugby Lions. Only five 
years ago, but these were still 
the old amateur days and 
Twickenham looked after its 
own. The RFU was sot going 
to allow the town of Rugby to 
disappear from the map. 

But three years ago rugby 
union became “open". Profes- 
sionalism may have ' been 
inevitable, but not toe way it 
has been handled. The travails 
d the dub in Rugby pale as the 
sport rings with crashing 
sounds. Twickenham Is no 
longer aide to heave a sigh and 
shell out to help its ailing kin 
through another season. Some- 
thing has gone badly wrong; 
p mfpwsin rmiigm has been mis- 
managed. English dubs, those 
in Whies, too, are paying large 

salaries to their players but not 
attracting eno ugh supporters 
through the turnstiles and into 
toe clubhouses. The result Is 
financial crisis. Yet the dubs 
gning crash are not toe Old 
Rubberdudoans or the Big- 
gleswade Vipers. Ninety-five 
per cent of rugby union dubs 
in En gland and Wales remain 
effectively amate ur They mud- 
dle along, content if they have ' 
enough cadi to buy a new set of 
shirts every season and enoug h 
beer to inspire a few choruses 


of Eskimo Nell on a Saturday 
night. The problem is largely 
confined to the leading dubs. 
But it is those which during toe 
cent ury past have provided toe 
host of players good enough to 
wear an En gland shirt In this 
way it ha« become a national 
crisis. 

Thke Moseley in Birming- 
ham. The dub went into admin- 
istration earlier this year with 
debts of over £1 million. A tra- 
dition dies, at century's end - 
Moseley’s Reddings ground is 
to be sold to Bryant Homes. A 
few miles away another second 
division dub with a glorious 
past, Coventry is also in desper- 
ate trouble. This duh happens 
to have a benefactor in the busi- 
nessman Gerry Sugrue but so 
far its attempts to buy success 
have been a disaster Its debts 
aim approach £1 -mijftjq n ; anri 
Coventry has been liven with 

Jiawit- The dub*S a gping 
membership objects to Mr Sug- 
rue’a plans to leave its run- 
down but much-loved home at 
Coundon Road. Where Coven- 
try w ill go, though, is a bit of a 
mystery 

Next season. Moseley and 
Coventry will be joined in toe 
second division, now portm-, 
toudy called Allied Dunbar Pre- 
miership TWOb by Bristol RFC, 
another great dub of the past 
This week Arthur Holmes, the 
millionaire insurance broker 
whose loan has helped Bristol 
stagger through two years of 
professionalism, said toe dob 
wouM go out d business unless 
its players accepted paycuta of 
30 per cent “Someone has to 
come along ar *d share the load 
otherwise the dub will dose 
down," he warned. “Unforto- 
natdx Bristol is a salesman's 
graveyard but I can see a dozen 
or so dubs goi n g out of busi- 
ness because toe wages are 
ridiculous." 

On toe other side of Offh's 
Dyke thing s are worse. In 15 
months’ time Wales will host 
rugby’s world cup. In prepara- 
tion, the Millennium Stad ium 
is arising from the building 
site that was toe Cardiff Arms 
park. The Welsh Rugby Union 
is generating good money 
through sponsorship for Euro- 
pean Cup competition from 
H eineken. through a televi- 
sion contract for S4C chann el 
and through internationals. • 


It is a gain toe dubs which 
are in a parlous state Neath, 
founded in 1871, is the oldest 
first-class dub in Wales. Or was. 
The rfnh has gone bankrupt 
and foHwi, its players unpaid 
since the wwi of last season. 
Neath was once disparaged by 
toe visiting Australia coach 
Bob Dwyer as “toe bag-snatch- 
ing capital of the vradd" — he 
was referring to toe men in 
black grabbing the of 

his players in scrums. Now it is 
Neath's hank manager who is 
pitting chi the squeeze. It owes 
£800,000 after a season in which 
it finished fifth in Wales’s Pre- 
mier Division; it has no assets 
and its ground, toe (tooll, is 
owned by toe local authority 
However next like 

Rugby Lions, it is supposed to 
emerge as a new dub, tenta- 

trody named N eath OR 

T HE dubs flounder 
No blue chip com- 
panies, let alone 
breweries, seem 
willing to pay to 
support Wales's 
national game at club level 
and the Welsh Rugby Union 
has had to hire the sports 
management company IMG to 
look for a sponsor for the Pre- 
mier Division. Yet the same 
WRU is prepared to part with 
£125 million for toe services 
of a coach. New Zealander 
Graham Henry to try to 
Improve Wales’s wretched 
results in the last decade. 

in En gland professio nalism 
has been a very painftal transi- 
tion indeed. In toe southern 
hemisphere professional sta- 
tus for players was embraced 
with enthusiasm; in South 
Africa. Australia and New 
Zealand they were put under, 
contracts by their national 
unions. Etir rugby’s super- 
powers, pulling cm the 
national jersey means every- 

thlngr. Tn England, hyrantragf 
rugby union has for years 
been a recreational game of 
the middle-classes, learned on 
the playing fields of public 
and g r ammar schools and 
played in clubs. The transition 
has been tortured. 

miff Brittle would have 
approved of Twickenham's 
gesture to Rugby's rugby dub 
five years ago. Brittle was, 
until this week, chairman of 
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the RFtTs management board, 
the most powerful administra- 
tor of the game in England. 
T.ike toe chairman of the Eng- 
land and Wales Cricket Board 
Lord MacLamin, who 
believes there is a link 
between players from “village 
green and Test arena" Brittle 
believes in rugby from the 
grassroots upwards, a broad 
church in which everyone is 
singing from toe same hymn- 
sheet 

When rugby went profes- 
sional three years ago. Twick- 
enham imposed a moratorium 
on paying players for a season 
while toe Impllftafinna of toe 
end of amateurism were 
worked on. The owners of the 
dubs, many new to toe game, 
were not prepared to hang 
about for Twickers to report 
Here was toe bullish Sir John 
Wan, the North Eastern 
tycoon and chairman of New- 
castle United FC. He took over 
the ailing Newcastle-Gosforth 
dub, changing its name to 
Newcastle Falcons. Following 
him toe new owners began 
intensive recruitment drives. 

These owners were a new 
breed. Nigel Wray at Sara- 
cens, Richmond’s Ashley Lev*- 
ett, Bath’s Andrew 
Brownsword and the Arrows’ 
grand prix racing boss Itom 
Walkinshaw at Gloucester 
For their dubs they signed up 
some of toe world's top play- 
ers, South Africa's World Cup 
captain Francois Pienaar the 
Australian fly-half Michael 
Lynagh and France's captain 
Philippe Saint-Andre, all 
adding a riflgh of the exotic to 
the once cosy world of the 
En glish domestic game. The 
dub owners wanted to drive 
the game forwards by organis- 
ing their own competitions 
and television deals. 

UT then came 
Cliff Brittle, a mil- 
lionaire tax ariip 
in. the Isle of Man, 
ho emerged in 
the autumn cf 
1995, a rugby backwoodsman 



with a mission to fight off toe 
new entrepreneurs and protect 
thebeloved game. Brittle's two- 
and-a-haJf year reign at the 
RFU was rancorous. Last sum- 
mer he held off a challenge to 
his cha 1 nnanRhlp by Sussex 
solicitor Bob Rogers; last Sun- 
day Brian Baisteq a 58-year-old 
former deputy constable cf 
Cheshire, defeated Brittle at 


the RFU annual general meet- 
ing by 52tfvotes to 345. 

The two years’ meetings 
could not have been more dif- 
ferent. In London in 1997 the 
Hilton Hotel had a surreal ain 
One of the delegates com- 
plained about the price of a 
pint of beer in the hotel bar 
while Will Carting arrived on 
the back cf a motor-bike to 
speak up passionately against 
Brittle. More tellingly last 
year toe British Isles (the 
Lions) had just arrived home 
from a triumphant tour or 
South Africa where, against 
all predictions, they had 
defeated the world champions 
2—1 in a Test series. This 
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summer the 
national sides 
of England, Ire- 
land. Wales and Scot- 
land have just returned from 
tours of toe southern hemi- 
sphere and in all nine Tests 



weakened sides had all been 
beaten, mostly by huge mar- 
gins. England lost 76—0 defeat 
to Australia. Wales were one 
try away from conceding a 
century to the Springboks. 

The British and Irish teams 
were all missing star players 
because In the northern hemi- 
sphere the players are con- 
tracted to the clubs and the 
past season has been bruising: 
representation of country 
takes second place. An attempt 
was made in the spring to 
bridge the gap between club 
and country This so-called 
Mayfair Agreement, between 
Twickenham and the dubs. Is 
partly designed to end toe con- 
flict. Players, it decrees, 
should not play more than 37 
dub games a season. 

NOTHER major 
player has joined 
the field. Rupert 
Murdoch. Last 
summer’s tour 
the Lions was 
shown exclusively on Sky TV 
the result of a deal done on 
toe eve of the 1995 World Cup 
final in South Africa which 
gave Murdoch exclusive 
rights to all international 
rugby in the southern hemi- 
sphere. The following year a 
deal between the English RFU 
and Sky led to a. conflict 
between England and the 
national bodies for Scotland. 
Ireland and Wales, which 
almost killed off the game's 
oldest tournament the Five 
Nations Championship, toe 
shop window of rugby in 
Europe for a century 

Brittle had opposed the deal 
in which Sky had offered 
Twickenham £87.5 milli on for 
the right to show England's 
home games. The other 
national bodies were 
incensed, claiming the televi- 
sion rights to their games 
were not Twickenham's to 
sell. The cost of a peace deal 
with them and England's re- 
admission to toe Five Nations 
eventually cost Twickenham 
£50 million over five years. 
British rugby survived but the 
RFU's finances, still recover- 
ing from the cost cf rebuild- 
ing the stadium at 
Twickenham remain shaky 
The RFU’s new chairman, 
Brian Baisteq has been making 
p romises . . .an end to the ran- 
cour; no more disastrous tours 
to toe southern hemisphere, a 
structure for the season that 
wfll allow both clubs and 
national teams to prosper. 

Ibday the Twickenham man- 
agement board meets for the 


first tone under his leadership 
But it would be optimistic to 
think he could stop the con- 
stant struggle between wealthy 
mot in suits. Already this week 
Sir John Hall and Nigel Wray 
have threatened to sell up if 
there is no progress made in 
establishing a new European 
competition for next season. 
The dub owners are suspi- 
cious cf what Is on offer; toe 
officially sanctioned pan-Euro- 
pean competition controlled by 
European Rugby Cup Limited. 

Meanwhile, South Africa 
and New Zealand are prepar- 
ing for their fixture in 
Wellington this weekend. The 
two countries competed in the 
last World Cup final. The 
action in Wellington, a game 
to be shown exclusively on 
Sky will be light years away 
from anything seen on these 
shores. Rugby owners and 
administrators wfll continue 
to lock horns in offices while 
the real spoils of a great game 
will be fought for on the otber 
side of the globe, on the pitch. 


Graphics sources: Rugby Woild 
Ang1998; Division One dubs; RFU. 
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Strong pound saps profit □ More components will be bought abroad 
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Fed chief still has 
licence to scare 





detest being predicted in 


would be 1001- 

reflected the views only or 
i carpetbaggers- One can be 
STaomall that has hap- 
DMied in the movement ovei 
Kg tost year or so that con- 
iJ an attractive propo- 
sition to established members 
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On borrowed time . . . Rover’s Longbridge production line employees may soon be working a ibor-dey week end -baUtintriunnrs owed to the company 
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On borrowed time . . . Rovers Longbriage proaucuim uue 

Rover to shed 1,500 jobs 


DavUGoM 
Industrial Editor 


R OVER, the strug- 
gling carmaker, 
today unveils 
plans for at least 
1,500 redundancies 
among its 39,000-strong Brit- 
ish workforce and the Intro- 
duction of the four-day week 
within its plants to try to off- 
set titestrong. pound’s damag- 
ing impact on its earnings. 

The plans, the latest in a 
series- of drastic measures 
taken by Rover, will be out- 
lined to senior union officials 
at talks timed to coincide 
with half-year results from 
the company’s increasingly 
impatient German owner. 
BMW. Last year Rover made 
a £91 million net loss. 

Led by Walter Hasselkus, 
chief executive. Rover manag- 
ers are warning that the 
strength of sterling is under- 
mining BMW’s plans for its 


UK subsidiary to be In profit 
by 2000 and wiping out hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds in 
potential earnings despite in- 
vestment running at £600 mil- 
lion a year and totalling 
£2 billion since the 1994 Ger- 
man takeover. 

Rover plans to buy more 
components from abroad and 
may eventually shift produc- 
tion overseas if the pound 
remains too strong. Its share 
jpf the UK market.fefl to 9.3 per 
cent in the first six months of 
1998 but overall sales rose 
10,000 to 260,353. The 2-5 per 
cent rise in overseas sales, 
however, was achieved with 
“thumping losses", according 
to industry sources. 

They said the job cuts 
Rover was seeking would be 
through voluntary redundan- 
cies, largely early retirement, 
natural wastage and the end- 
ing of short-term working. 

Rover is contractually com- 
mitted to avoiding compul- 
sory redundancies but, in a 
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radical, continental-style 
move, is seeking union agree- 
ment to greater flexibility in 
production time and to en- 
shrine this in a four-day week 
on key lines. Volkswagen won 


TTTiinn agreement to introduce 
the four-day week In Novem- 
ber 1993 to avert 30,000 redun- 
dancies in its German plants. 

Rover production - staff 
| work a four-and-a-half-day, 


37-hour week, with Friday 
afternoon treated as overtime 
working and paid accord- 
ing. Under the' new plans, 
r te«Hgni>d to gear output more 
closely to the peaks and 
troughs of demand, they 
could work 33-34 hours a 
week over a period and 
“bank” the extra hours to he 
worked later when sales rose. 
Overtime rates would not 
apply. 

SiihilaE- schemes apply 
throughout the German car 
industry, including at BMW’s 
Bavarian plants, where work- 
ers are contractually commit- 
ted to working an agreed 
n umb er of hours a year — ■ 
and can take extended holi- 
days if demand is so strong 

they have worked them off in, 
say, nine months. Peugeot’s 
Ryton plant, near Coventry, 
lias also introduced a work- 
ing-year contract 

Union leaders fear that 
Rover may even announce 
plans to cut output particu- 


larly at the Longbridge plant 
which produces the best-sell- 
ing 200 and 400 series — but at 
a severe loss. Tony Woodley, 
TGWU national auto secre- 
tary, said: "The company has 
called us to emergency talks. 
We know there's a problem 
with the pound but we don’t 
know what it wants to do 
about it" 

Analysts say Rover’s prob- 
lems have been compounded 

by gaps’ tnite range as models 

such as the 100 series (Metro) 
are phased out and new ones 
such as the R40, replacing the 
600 and 800 series, and the 
new Mini are introduced. 

John Lawson at Salomon 
S mith Barney said Rover, had 
been sustained by the success 
of Land-Rover and increased 
overseas sales. "But their 
European market share has 
not been enjoying the same 
growth as last year and over- 
all sales are only up a smid- 
gen; elsewhere they’re going 
badly," he sald. 


T HE second day of Alan 
Greenspan’s mid-year 
testimony showed that 
the Federal Reserve chair- 
man still has the capacity to 
scare markets. . , ^ „ 

His historical view that bull 
markets eventually run out of 
qtoflm leading to a ‘‘correction 
of some significant dimen- 
sions’* may seem self-evident 
but not perhaps to the mu- 
tual fiznds and other investors 
who have recently taken the 
view that In the new equity 
age, markets only move in 
one direction — upwards. 

Greenspan's views were 
enough, however, to send a 
minnr shudder through Wall 
Street which tell as his warn- 
ing was sounded before recov- 
ering in late trading. Unfortu- 
nately for London, there was 
not time before the 

dose to ease the big losses ex- 
tended by the Greespan testi- 
mony and lingering interest 
rate fears. ' 

The question that the Fed 
^Haimnan did not address is 
what will spark that correc- 
tion. History tends to show 
that the trigger for a change 
In direction for equity mar- 
kets is usually a switch in the 
interest rate trend. That does 

not yet appear likely as North 
America, like Britain, is bene- 
fiting from the deflationary 
effects of the Asia crisis 
which is damp in g demand for 
commodities like off and cut- 
ting the cost of Imports to 
hard currency -regkms ’ 
eluding the US and Britain. 

A more likely trigger for a 
stock market setback would he 
fresh difficulties in Tokyo. 
Central bankers are on alert as 
Japan sorts out Its political 
succession. But if there is any 
sign of slippage on economic 
or financial reform, the yen 
will he back under pressure, 

China will have to consider de- 
valuation and the GTs Asian 
strategy will be in tatters. 


’lie outcome of the direo 
tors’ election suggests that 
the vote on conversion to 
bank status will 
closer than anticipated. If 
Shat is the case, the board 
when it next meets 
have a moral responsibility, 
it not a fiduciary one. to re- 
examine the whole philoso- 
nhv of the Nationwide and 
whether a different owner- 
ship structure might event u- 
atiy be in the interests of 
members. . 

The mutuals have discov- 
ered over the last 12 months 
that they can compete in the 
short-term: hut the longer 
haul may be harder. 


ABR is bom 


Mutual vote 



Nationwide vote prolongs 
agony for mutual movement 


Rupert Jones 
and Liz Stuart 


T HE Nationwide’s 
hopes of remaining a 
building society hang 
in the balance today 
after rebel members stand- 
ing for election to the board 
secured a higher-tban-ex- 
pccted 40 per cent of votes 
east. 

Nationwide could be star- 
inn defeat In the face if only 
200,000 people who voted 
for the sitting directors in 
yesterday's result decide to 
go against them by support- 
ing conversion to a bank. 

Some observers believe 
that many members will not 
have voted for Michael Har- 
dera, the freelance butler 
whose proposals Include 

giving every Nationwide 

customer a seat in the House 
of Lords, but will have opted 
for a conversion windfall. 

A City source said it was 
“certainly not beyond the 
bounds of imagination 1 * 
that many would have 
voted against the rebels 
and for the cash. 

Mr Hardern polled 
848.000 votes and his fellow 
rebel, Andrew Muir, 


‘Support is growing for conversion. This is not the crushing 
defeat we suffered last year. It seems right to continue mis 
campaign, especially as support is growing. One more 
heave just might do it’ 

Michael Hardern 

•We knew that around 600,000 carpetbaggers have opened 
accounts since last year’s vote, so we were expecting Mr 
Hardem’s vote to be higher. This is a convincing win for tne 
Nationwide and our board of directors’ __ 

HUkALnenby, director of oommuillc«tloii»» Nationwide 


850.000, while the three sit- 
ting directors, who had 
strongly opposed conver- 
sion plans, received 
1.24 million to 1.28 million 
votes each. 

This is much closer than 
last year’s vote on the soci- 
ety’s future, when Mr Har- 
dern was defeated by a 
three-to-one majority after 
receiving only 333,000 
votes* This time the ratio is 
three to two. 

Both men undertook to 
challenge the board again 
next year and continue 
their war of attrition, 
which would start another 
debate lasting several 
months and costing the 
society several more mil- 
lion pounds. "Support is 
i growing for conversion. 


One more heave just might 
do it," Mr Hardern said. 

Nationwide described the 
result as a “convincing 
win”, bnt another building 
society said it was "a bit 
more nervous" about 
today’s announcement of 
the vote on whether Nation- 
wide should float on the 
stack market and issue 
windfalls of up to £2,000 
each. The announcement, is 
dne early this afternoon. 

Some 4.9 million people 
were eligible to take part in 
the ballot, which was 
widely seen as a referen- 
dum on the future of the en- 
tire £140 billion building 
society sector. Yesterday's 
result Indicates that at 
least 2.1 million had voted, 
although up to 2.8 million 


members Ignored appeals 
for them to have their say. 

Nationwide has been 
stressing that it can offer 
members better value as a 
building society because it 
would not have to pay divi- 
dends to shareholders. It 
has kept its mortgage rate 
at 8.1 per cent, compared 
with the 8.95 per cent 
charged by the Halifax and 
other hanks. 

A Nationwide spokesman 
said: "We knew that 
around 600,000 carpetbag- 
gers had opened accounts 
since last year’s vote, so we 
were expecting Mr Har- 
dem’s vote to be high er. 
This is a convincing win for 
the Nationwide* and our 
board of directors. 

fjurf- year sitting direc- 
tors polled an average of 
950,000 votes' — this time 
the figure swelled to 
1J2 million, he added. 

A group of MPs yesterday 
called for legislation to pro- 
tect building societies from 
repeated challenges by car- 
petbaggers. But Treasury 
economic secretary Helen 
T.iddoii told the Commons: 
"The Government can only 
do so much to protect build- 
tog societies." 



G IVEN that most build- 
ing society elections 
are as predictable as in 
the Democratic precincts of 
Cook County, home to Chi- 
cago, the results of the direc- 
tors’ election at the Nation- 
wide look very much like a 
Pyrrhic victory- 
The Nationwide had every- 
thing going for It in the vote: 
its slate of directors was a 
known quantity, and it had 
the weight of the society's 
commanciatkms machin e be- 
hind it — the power to shape 
the mantwgK and the ballot 
papers and a fair wind from 
the loyalty bemuses dished 
out to members. 

The rebels — the butler 
Michael Hardern and Andrew 
Muir — had nothing going for 
them, except that they op- 
posed the current mntual 
structure. That they managed 
to poll about 840,000 votes 
each is ter from the decisive 


W E already have BA, 
BAA, BAe. BR, BG. 
BTR and BT, which 
might seem enough near- 
acronyms beginning with B 
fqr any one country. Not a bit 
of it At a St James's Palace 
seminar, the first business 
event ever held on such 
august premises, the new dy- 
namic BI — the former Brit- 
ish Invisibles — was rolled 
out to an audience of City big- 
wigs and guests from the 
Middle East financial sector. 

I The purpose ctf the occasion 
was largely to extol the vir- 
tues of the City as a world fi- 
nancial centre, but close lis- 
teners to speeches by the 
Bank of. England Governor 
Eddie. George and Stock Ex- 
change chaimia^ John Kemp- 
Welch will have picked up an- 
other message. 

Brltain may be "out” or 
“pre-in” as far as the start of 
European monetary union is 
concerned next January, but 
the City of London has no res- 
ervations. It intends to be 
“In" whatever Mr Blair, Mr 
Brown et al are up to. The 
Governor clearly still has his 
concerns about the early days 
of the euro, in particular the 
lack of adjustment mecha- 
nisms for differently skilled 
economies tike Germany and 
Portugal. 

But despite this note or dis- 
sent on the short-run eco- 
nomic flaws. Mr George left 
little doubt that over the 
longer haul the euro will be- 
come a reserve currency to 
rival the US dollar. Moreover, 
it will encourage greater com- 
merce and competition 
within the single market be- 
cause of the high degree of 
transparency. 

Overall Mr George saw 
“massive benefits" in which 
City-based firms, whatever 
their ownership, will take 
part. His colleague at the 
Stock Exchange. Mr Kemp- 
Welch, was able to go one step 
fiirther,' extolling the virtues 
of the strategic alliance with 
Germany arte envisioning a 
trading platform of up to 400 
stocks spanning the whole 
euro area. 

If only those in government 
dared to catch the tide so 
boldly. 


Canadian Pacific to buy back 
Iron Horse bonds 885 years early 


Dan Atkinson 


Not returned but returning . . . Michael Harden* says he 

morosnAPHrmANK baron 


Wall Street worries pull down shares 


Mark Miner 


i HARE prices In New 
: fell sharply yester- 


^MYork 
^^day in the wake of dis- 
appointing profits news from 
two major corporations and 
the increasing unlikelihood of 
an early cut in US interest 
rates. 

The tell on Wan Street, 
which saw the US market lose 
more than 100 points at one 
stage, dragged down share 
prices in London where deal- 


ers are already worried that 
UK rates may rise again. The 
FTSE 100 share index fell 
143.1 points to 5989.6. 

Dr Peter Cartwright, ana- 
lyst at Williams de Broe, said: 
‘There are clearly worries 
about the US.” 

Second quarter profits from 
Disney felled to meet ana- 
lysts’ forecasts while com- 
puter group Hewlett Packard 
warned it would not match 
Wall Street expectations for 
the current three months. 

In the second day of testi- 


mony to Congress, Federal 
Reserve chairman Alan 
Greenspan said the outlook 
for the economy was 
"benign" but he added that 
“significant risks attend the 
outlook”. 

“One is that the impending 
constraint from domestic 
labour markets could bind 
more abruptly than it has to 
date, intensifying inflation 
pressures." 

Warning that the Asian cri- 
sis was not over Mr Green- 
span said that “further ad- 


verse develop m ents abroad 
. . . could reduce the demand 
for US goods and services 
more sharply than antici- 
pated which would thereby 
ease pressures on labour 
markets”. 

But on. balance, “while we 
expect that the situation will 
develop relatively smoothly, 
.we beUeve, given the current 
tightness in labour markets, 
the potential for accelerating 
inflatio n 1$ probably greater 
than.' the risk of protracted, 
excessive weakness in the 


economy”. The Fed chairman 
predicted a “sizeable" stock 
market correction, though be 
refused to be drawn on when 

it might happen. 

’1 have no doubt human na- 
ture befog what it is, it’s go- 


and again." 

Mr Greenspan said Fed 
policymaker® were concerned 
that a large drop in share 
prices could have a major im- 
pact on the economy. He said 
the rising stock market had 
added about $12.5 trillion 


(S7.3 trillion) to Ihe value of 
household assets since the 
end of 1994. which had been, 
“instrumental" in the expan- 
sion of the US economy. 

Mr Greenspan expressed 
concern about the possible 
consequences of people run- 
ning up debt on the hack of 
their stock market holdings. 

. "The real danger exists If 
there is an awfUl lot of debt 
that, in the event of a signifi- 
cant Stock market; contrac- 
tion, all of a sudden becomes 
unserviceable,” he said. 


C ANADIAN Pacific, one of 
the grandest names in the 
Iron Horse business, is trying 
to bring down the curtain on 
the original age of the train. It 
wants to repurchase bonds 
issued at the height of rail- 
way -bonding fever and not 
due to mature .until a time 

when, if all goes well, smart 

investors win be piling into' 
light-speed, transgalactic 
starliners around 2883 AD. 

In 1863 the long-defUnct 
Toronto, Grey and Bruce Rail- 
way borrowed £719,000 on a 
millennial maturity date, and 
convinced savers to stash 
away their cash for 25 genera- 
tions hence. 

True, the bends pay 4 per 
cast, but the original inve sto rs 


20tfrcentury inflation Today, 
most aren’t traded; but — in the 
joannwr of decorative paps' 
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i Australia 2.569 
Austria 20-06 
Belgium 68.80 
Canada JL378 
Cyprus GLB39 
Danmark 10.93 
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France 9-512 


Germany 2.845 
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Malaysia 8.78 
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issued by kmg-defunct govern- 
ments around the world — are 
either stashed away or ex- 
changed by cdflectors. 

Printed in black and green 
with a raised red seal, the 
bonds are engraved with pic- 
tures of a smoke-b elching 
steam engine pulling Into a 
station and a paddleboat. 
They change hands for about 
5175, but Canadian Pacific, in- 
heritor of the ori ginal rail- 
way, is offering about $164 a 
bond to be free of them. 

The buy-back scheme will 
give hope to those who have 
helped fund the second great 
railway age, in particular 
shareholders in Eurotunnel, 
the Channel Tunnel operator, 
with the first dividend pay- 
m ®55 unlikely until the 
middle of the next decade, 
holders of Eurotunnel paper 
can take comfort from the- 
possibility that a future 
Parent company will do the 
decent thing 


Singaftta 175 ' . 

Soutt Africa 1022 
Spain 240,-40 
Sweden 12.78 
Switzerland 2414. 
Turkey 427.470 
USA 1.S85 
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Rugby Union 

World Cup in 
safe hands, 
say Wales 

Paul Rees on a leaked memo expressing 
concern over progress on the new stadium 

T HE Welsh Rugby -meats for it appear to be in 
Union last night vehe- total disarray. Perhaps tbic 
mently denied reports view is based cm a i«w»> of in- 
tent next year's World fnrmaHrm nr nn* mi* it 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


T HE Welsh Rugby 
Union last night vehe- 
mently denied reports 
that next year’s World 
Cup Anal was being switched 
to Paris because of concerns 
that the Millennium Stadium 
hi Cardiff would not be bunt 
In 

The WRIT has spent the 
wee k tr ying to suppress the 
reporting of a leaked memo- 
randum from the chairman of 
Rugby World Cup T.j m ttM . 
Leo Williams, to Ghmmor 1 
Griffiths, rtip chairman of 
both the WRU and Millen- 
nium Stadium pic, in which 1 
Williams voiced concerns i 
that, if the stadium was not 
finished, the tournament 
could be an "embarrassing 
fiasco”. 

The union obtained an in- 
junction on Monday night 
preventing local media in 
Wales from releasing details 
of the memor andu m, which 
.was faxed by Williams from 
Australia to Griffiths’s office 
In Cardiff two weeks ago. The 
injunction was lifted 
yesterday. 

In his memo Williams «»w 
he was concerned at the ap- 
parent lack of progress being 
made by the WRU In a num- 
ber of areas. “You advised me 
at our last discussion that you 
were 10 days ahead of sched- 
ule in the construction of the 
stadium,” he wro te. 

“I have been receiving dis- 
turbing reports from the 
press and from Wales Itself 
that this may not be the case. 
If the stadium is not to be fin- 
ished on time, the event will 
turn into an embarrassing 
fi asco. ” 

W illiams also raised ques- 
tions over the allocation of 
tickets for the World Cup 
final, arrangements for secu- 
rity and the opening cere- 
mony and the £750,000 pay- 
ment to RWC which was 
being awaited. He conducted: 
"What concerns me Is that we 
are 15 months away from the 
tournament but axrange- 



Racing 


-meats for it appear to be in 
total disarray. Perhaps tbic 
view is based on a lack of in- 
formation cxi our part If not, 
RWC will have to put Its posi- 
> tiaa. before file Tntomnt^rmal 
Rugby Board council.” 

G riffith* said that he bad 
! replied to WHliains and had 
satisfied all the RWC chair- 
man's concerns. ”7 have had 
i another fax from Leo in 
which he said that RWC was 
content that everything was 
under control and that It was 
happy with file current posi- 
tion. He agreed that h is com- 
ments be made available to 
the media.” 1 

G riffiths said the injunc- 
tion had not been a heavy- 
handed attempt to suppress 
the publication of material 
that was in the public Interest 
and concerned a project 
which Is taking £63.5 milli on 
from public funds. 

Griffiths added: "We did 
not know the extent of the in- 
formation that had been 
stolen from our offices and we 
hope to identify the culprit. 
We have consulted the police 
and we take a very serious 
view of a l«»k, which I con- 
sider to be malicious and 
vindictive. 

”1 have had enough of nega- 
tive reporting. The stadium 
win be built an time. If I were 
ever fold that that would not 
be the case, the WRU and 
RWC would be the first to 
know. 

“The media is feeding itself 
on rumour and speculation 
and a lot of disinformation is 
being spread in the southern 
hemisphere. There are no 
contingency plane to the 
final away from Cardiff be- 
cause there is absolutely no 
doubt that Wales wiD be host- 
ing the World Cup. 

“Preparations for the 
Warld Cup are not in disarray 
and I have no intention of 
resigning. We are building 
what w31.be the finest sta- 
dium in the world but all we 
get iB knocking.” 



Ground for concern . . . but work was co n ti nui ng yesterday on next year’s World Cup final venae zn Cardiff 

Henry gets £1 .25 million temptation 


W ALES hope tomor- 
row to unveil the 
highest paid coach 
in world rugby. 

The Welsh Rugby Union 
has offered the Auckland 
and New Zealand A coach 
Graham Henry a contract 
worth £ 1-25 million over 
five years to help revive the 
fortunes of a nation which 
used to lead the rugby 
world but which last month 
conceded 96 points against 
SoathAfika. 


Henry is contracted to the 
New Zealand RFC until the 
end of next year but the for- 
mer phalltMW of the WBU, 
Vernon Pugh, who is in 
New Zealand ch airin g a 
meeting of the Interna- 
tional Rugby Board, has 
this week been seeking the 
| coach’s early release from 
! that contract. 

The WRU decided last 
week to appoint Henry In . 
succession to Kevin Bowr- 
ing, who parted company 
with the WRU by mutual 
consent in May. But, when 
compensation to Bowring 


and the NZRFU is taken 
into acconnt, the total 
package would cost the 
WRU more thaw £1.5 mil- 
lion at a time when it is 
short of money. 

The union has Lost more 
than £ 100,000 in the last fi- 
nancial year but Wales’s i 
stock has sunk so low that 
it was decided drastic 
action was needed to avoid 
humiliation in next year’s 
Wor ld Cup, an event the 
WRU is hosting. 

Henry win be on five 
times the salary enjoyed by 
Bowring and four times 


Romanov gets 
thumbs up from 
Chapple-Hyam 


Graham Rock 

I T would not require a sub- 
stantial suspension of be- 
lief to imagine Romanov 
winning the King George VI 
And Queen Elizabeth Dia- 
mond Stakes at Ascot on 
Saturday. 

Let us suppose that the 
leading three-year-old con- 
tenders. High-Rise and Royal 
Anthem, are not up to the 
standard of their elders, that 
Daylaml does not stay a mfle 
and a h«w, and that Swain is 
unable to reproduce his best 
form on test ground; analysts 
are left with Silver Patriarch 
as an obvious danger. 

Romanov has met and 
beaten Silver Patriarch twice 
this season, when he received 
Sib fbr a neck victory in the 
Jockey Club Stakes at New- 
market, and when the pair 
were second and fourth to 
Fragrant Mix in the Grand 
Prix de Saint-Cloud. There 
were excuses for Silver Patri- 
arch in Fiance, but John Dun- 
lop's grey will need every- 
thing to go his way to win on 
Saturday. 

Tough, genuine and consis- 
tent, Romanov was offered at 
10-1 by unis and the Tote yes- 
terday morning, a price 
which the colt’s trainer, Peter 
Chapple-Hyam, describes as 
“about right” Later, both 
firms dipped the odds to 8-L 
Speaking more with the head 
than the heart, he added: “We 
are the outsider, but that 
doesn't worry us. and the 


horse doesn’t know what 
price he is.” 

What Chapple-Hyam does 
know is that Romanov has 
been working better than 
ever on the Man ton gallops, 
and the trainer will drive to 
Ascot with a quiet confidence. 

Chapple-Hyam also 
revealed that the French 2JX0 
Guineas winner Victory Note 
could run in the Sussex 
Stakes at Goodwood next 
Wednesday, when he would 
meet Lend A Hand and Star- 
borough. “It depends on how 
he works on Friday. He seems 
in good form now and he just 
needs test ground, which he 
should get at Goodwood.” 

One absentee from Good- 
wood next week will be Plan- 
B, the clear ante-post favour- 
ite for the William Hill Mile, 
who was declared a non-run- 
ner by a stable spokesperson. 

Plan-B's trainer John Gos- 
den is in America for the 
Keeneland Sales and will 
make an announcement on 
his return this morning- Plan. 
B’s stable-companion, Mu- 
brik, now heads the sponsor’s 
list at 12 - 1 . 

• Michael Stoute's Secret 
Saver was installed favourite 
with all four leading firms for 
the Tote Ebor at York next 
month when betting opened 
yesterday. 

The St Leger entry, who 
won in eye-catching style at 
Newcastle last time out, is a 
best-priced 9-1 with the spon- 
sors who also bet 12-1 Tun- 
ing, 14-1 Arctic Owl, Double 

daggle, Raharillla, 


that earned by the man who 
will be Ms nominal boss, 
the union’s rugby director 
Terry Cobner. 

The NZ RFU chief execu- 
tive David Moffett said: 
“We view this situation 
very seriously and demand 
an explanation from the 
WKU.” 

• Newcastle, the Allied 
Dunbar champions, will 
play all next season’s home 
games at Gateshead Inter- 
national Stadium, a move 
from Kingston Park that 
will increase capacity from 
6,000 to 10.000. 


Stiffer test to suit Shalad’or 

SgfcHALAD’OR has yet to ] be taken on trust, but her 
wrace beyond an extended I half-sister Shalateeno (by 


wrace beyond an extended 
mile, but Rod Millman’s fffly 
could stm prove to be the best 
bet of the day in the 49*s 
Handicap at Sandown. writes 
Graham Rode. 

This is a tight race, but Sha- 
lad’or won by four lengths at 
Windsor over an extended 
mile 10 days ago. So, althoug h 
she carries a 51b penalty for 
that success, it is worth not- 
ing her handicap mark has 
been raised 101b from 
Saturday. 

Shalad’or’s stamina hm> to 


be taken on trust, but her 
half-sister Shalateeno (by 
Teeooso) and her half-sister 
Kewarra (by Distant Relative) 
both stay at least 10 furlongs. 
Shalad’or Is by the relatively 
obscure stallion Golden 
Heights, who earned a Time- 
form rating of only 82 on the 
racecourse. 

He. thoug h , is by Shirley 
Heights out of the Blakeney 
mare Yelney, a pedigree 
stamped with stamina, and 
Shalad’or (8.40) could im- 
prove fhrther over today’s 
longer distance. 


Sandown Jackpot card with guide to the form 
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14 SPORTS NEWS 


Football 


Storm over 
Far Eastern 
World Cup 


Martt Tal (entire 


T HE next World Cup 
may have to bp 

rescheduled to avoid 
the rainy seasons in 
Japan and South Korea, a 
move which would throw the 
domestic leagues of most of 
the participants into chaos. 

World Cup finals are tradi- 
tionally held in June and July 
— the close season in most 
European and South American 
countries — but Japan and 
South Korea, the co-hosts in 
3002. get the bulk of their 40 or 
so inches of annual rainfall in 
the summer and consider an 
aut umn start preferable. 

“The rescheduling is an ar- 
gent matter that should he de- 
cided on by the end of this 
year at the latest." said Chung 
Moon-Joon, the head of South 
Korea’s Football Association. 
He also pointed out that die 
1988 Seoul Olympics were 
staged in September that year 
and the 1964 Tokyo Games 
took place in the October. 

He added that when the 
issue was unofficially raised 
at a Flfa executive meeting in 
Paris last month, most mem- 
bers seemed to support the 
suggestion. A spokesman for 
Fifa said the governing body 
had yet to be officially in- 
formed of the proposal. 

The French cabinet yester- 
day voted to make the coun- 
try's 22-man World Cup squad 
and their coach Aim6 Jacquet 
knights of the Legion of Hon- 
our. The president, Jacques 
Chirac, announced the 


awards at the annua] ElysSe 
Palace garden party, where 
the squad were special guests. 

Brazil have asked for next 
month’s scheduled friendly 
with South Korea to be post- 
poned until mid-October, 
citing a need to resolve ‘in- 
ternal problems’*. 

Dina ZaS, Italy’s World Cup 
winning captain in 1982. win 
officially take over as national 


coach on Tuesday. His first 
game will be the European 
Championship qualifier with 
Wales on September 5. 

A mystery consortium wffi 
take over at Oxford United 
subject to a satisfactory agree- 
ment being reached with the 
City Council and Taylor 
Woodrow, foe company who 
were building the club’s new 
stadium when work stopped 
in January 1997. 

The Premier League has 
dismissed a claim by Aston 
Villa’s chairman Doug vnii«t 
that Premiership games may 
be on pay-per-view television 
by the new year. "There are 
no plans at this point for any 
pay-per-view experiment in 
the near future," a spokes- 
man said, adding that the Pre- 
miership clubs turned down 
Sky’s pay-per-view proposals 
only two months ago. 

Ian Snodin has been named 
as Doncaster's manager, com- 
pleting the circle for the 34- 
year-old who started his 
career at Belle Vue In I960. 

• Eric Cantona will play at a 
beach tournament featuring 
teams from France, S pain 

Italy and Yugoslavia in Ali- 
cante this weekend. 


Gattuso to keep 
Juventus on ice 


R INO GATTUSO yester- 
day admitted he had 
turned down a dose- 
season approach from Juven- 
tus and said that, as long as 
he continues to be selected for 
Rangers’ first team, he will be 
happy to remain at Ibrox. 

“I am only 20 and playing 
for a great team' so there is no 
need for me to move on just 
now," said the Italy Under-21 
midfielder. “Juventus are the 
biggest dub in Europe but I 
have another three years left 
on my contract and Rangers 
are easily big enough for me.’’ 
The Sunderland defender 
Richard Ord is about to com- 
plete a £1 million move to 
Queens Park Rangers and end 
a 12-year stay at the dub. He 
will back on the opening day 
of the season, however, when 
his new dub visit the Sta- 
dium of Light A back injury 
cost the 28-year-old his place 
last season and he could not 
get it back from Darren Wil- 
liams or Jody Craddock alter 
be regained fitness. 

Gianfranco Zola has taken a 
swipe at Chelsea's policy of 
rotating their strikers and 
prompted suggestions that he 
could be on the move to Ca- 
gliari. his home-town dub 
who have just been promoted 
to Serie A. 

Although Mark Hughes has 
joined Southampton. Zola win 


still have to compete for a 
place with Ginaluca Vlalli 
and Tore Andre Flo as well as 
Pierlirigi Casiraghi. who 
joined from Lazio for £5.4 mil- 
lion, and Brian Laudrup, a 
free transfer from Rangers. 

Robbie Elliott, who suffered 
a double leg-fracture in Bol- 
ton's first-ever game at the 
Reebbk last August, played 20 
minutes of a friendly at 
Waterford on Tuesday. The 
£2.5 mill ion buy from Newcas- 
tle has played less than four 
games for Wanderers. 

The Swedish international 
Jesper Blomqvist yesterday 
completed a £4.4 million move 
from Parma to Manchester 
United, where be signed a 
three-year deal. 

Coventry are expecting to 
strengthen their team with 
the £4 million they received 
for Romania's striker Viorel 
Moldovan. "We are on the tail 
of a major signing which we 
hope to have tied up by 
Thursday or Friday of this 
week,” said the chairman 
Bryan Richardson. “We are 
only interested in top, top in- 
ternational players of World 
Cup class.” 

Ipswich’s manager George 
Burley yesterday conceded 
that he may be forced to sell 
the Argentinian wing-back 
Mauricio Taricco to Totten- 
ham if they bid £2 million. 


Europe starts here: first qualifying round, first legs 


Uefa Cup 

Shelboume3 
Rangers 5 


The Guardian Thtgg dayJujy^jggg 

Tour de France 


Rangers 

back 

from 

brink 


Derek Potter 
at Fronton Psk 


S HELBOUBNE. who 
could live far three 
years on the money 
lavished by Rangers In the 
transfer market, were 
given a three-goal start by 
Dick Advocaafs expensive 
Rangers last night. 

Then, after Pat Mbrley 
had given thwn a 3-0 1^4 
on a wet night, goals from 
Gabriel Amato (2), Gio- 
vanni Van Bronckhorst 
and two Jorg Albertz penal- 
ties sunk the brave Irish. 

Ten days after the World 
Cap Final; not a a ball 
bowled in the fourth Test. 
Even though the close sea- 
son Is ever-shrinking, ltdid 
not take long for passions 
to overheat with the Shel- 
bourae players’ coach hit 
by mimilM as it arrived. 
Police were called called to 
incidents in the Clipper pub 
alongside the ground. 

If the beginning off the 
pitch was predictable, the 
start to the match was un- 
expected with a goal in tbe 
sixth minute to the humble 
‘Shells’ tackling a team 
bulging with big and expen- 
sive signings. 

Dessie Baker’s cross 
seemed to be a routine 
clearance for Sergio Por- 
rino. The Serie A will not 
have seen a more classic 
own-goal as the Italian de- 
fender misjudged his back 
header and beat his goal- 
keeper Antti Niemi with 
ease. 

It the perfect start for 
Dermot Kelly in his first 
major match in charge and 
a downer for Advocaat 
whose Rangers have lav- 
ished more than £20 mil- 
lion on summer signings. 



Head first . . . David Graham of Rangers elndes a high tackle from Shelboume's Pat Fenian 


PHOTOGRAPH: STURJRSTBH 


Rangers looked the part, 
however, passing menac- 
ingly on the lash re-laid 
green of a thir d-fall Pren- 
ton Park. But Shelbourne’s 
goalkeeper Alan Gough 
scuppered the first real 


hope of an equaliser with a 
thrilling seLvetram Gordon 
Durie, one of only three 
Scots names In the team at 

thestart. 

If there was a hint of 
shambles at the first goal. 


there was even more disar- 
ray three minutes from 
half-time. A corner kick by 
Fat Fenton hung invitingly 
for a defender or at- 
tacker . Mark Rutherford 
finally swept the second 


goal after a header, by 
Fenlcm. 

HOh,n, (4-4-£» Soupy SroHn, ScuHy. 
MoCwthey. Geogttogtoi; O B*kor. Ferton, 
ntzgorclrf. flirtfwr-torrt; Mortar. Uaro. 
■■■■lif (*-«): Men* Porrtnl, Amato, 
Panic. Van Brookhorot: Qettueo. Than), B 
Ferguaon. AJtwrtz; Dnrie. G rMtam. 

V Aagnalliiai (Romania). 


European Cups Celtic 0 St Patrick’s Ath 0 

Wood starves the masses 


Patrick Glenn 


C ELTIC will remain 
favourites to meet Cro- 
atia Zagreb in the 
second preliminary round 
after an unsatisfactory night 
at Parkhead, but they will 
need to show much more in- 
ventiveness if they are to sat- 
isfy their vast support 
The Irish champions spent 
much of the time demonstrat- 
ing how best to keep all but a 
tiny fraction of almost 60,000 
people improbably quiet Or 
at least their goalkeeper Tre- 
vor Wood did. His perfor- 
mance in a 1-1 draw with 
Celtic in last summer's pre- 
season match in Dublin 
secured him a contract with 
St Patrick’s; he clearly cov- 
eted a repeat performance. 


During an almost relent- 
lessly one-sided first half 
Wood was called upon to 
make a lengthy series of 
saves, which he accomplished 
acrobatically and, for the 
home support frustradngly. 

When Craig Burley’s chip 
from the right side of the area 
was deflected towards the 
roof of his net by Paul Osam, 
tbe goalkeeper looked odds- 
against but he dived up and 
backwards to fingertip the 
ball over. He then parried a 
fierce shot from Regi Blinker 
and repeated foe trick from 
Henrik Larsson’s close-range 
header after the Swede had 
leapt to meet Paul Lambert’s 
chip. 

The goalkeeper com Dieted 
his first-half set by diving to 
his left to hold a well-con- 
trolled, 25-yard low drive 


from Lambert, who bad foe 
grace to applaud. 

There was a eh»np» in St 
Pat's approach after foe Inter- 
val, and it did nothing to en- 
hance Celtic's prospects- As if 
realising, that Wool was un- 
likely to survive foe duration, 
they abandoned even the occa- 
sional foray and massed in 
front of their goalkeeper. 

When Jackie McNamara, 
out on foe right of foe area, 
volleyed tbe substitute Darren 
Jackson’s header not far wide, 
it was a laudable attempt but 
smacked of desperation. 


CalUo (4-A-2): Gould; Boyd. Rlapar 
(Annoni. 83mln), Stubbs. Mana; 
McNamara (Donnelly. ST). Burlay, 
Lambart. Blinker; Larason. Brattbakk 
(Jadoob, 40). 

«i Patrick's A» (4-44!); Wood: Claita. 
Campbell, Lynch (Railly. 73). NnwWnr. 
Osam. Gormiey, Russell, GBzeary MoOoy, 

Brstoiscaita (Craiy. B2). 

n slsrst B Benedlk (Slovakia). 


Uefa Cups Newtown 0 Wisla Krakow 0 
Newtown profit from old values 


Graham* Lloyd 


AN THE night the League 
VJof Wales champions 
Barry Town were humili- 
ated 8-0 by Dynamo Kiev 
the part-diners of Newtown 
flew the flag with distinc- 
tion by holding the crack 
Polish side Wisla Krakow. 

Outplayed for long peri- 
ods, Newtown performed 
with the discipline which 
has brought them their 
second Uefa Cop place in 
three seasons to keep alive 
their chances in next 
week’s return. 

The home side started 
brightly but Krakow soon 
established their superior- 
ity. Radoslaw Kalnzny and 
Kaartntlerz Wegrzyn went 
close and Rysard Czerwei c 
almost caught the goal- 
keeper Michael Bartop off 


guard before Jonathan 
Williams had Newtown’s 

first meaningful effort with 
a low drive. Shortly before 
half-time Graerwelc flashed 
a header narrowly wide. 

With a quarter of the 
match, left Barton made a 
superb double save, punch- 
ing Marec Zajac’s shot to 
the edge of the area and 
blocking Grzegorz Kall- 
clac’s drive. 

Williams, set up by Jus- 
tin Wickham, might have 
won It for Newtown in the 
77th minute but his shot 
lacked venom and Artur 
Sarnat saved easily. 


(S-4-1): Barton: M Thomas 
(Una, 83min). M Evans. Reynolds, A 
THom«» , G Evsna; Wickham. Roberts, 
wouams. Ruseoa; ratsa. 

VRato Knkaw (4-4-2): Semvt B Zajac, 
KMutny. M 2ajac, Wegrzyn; Patar (Nowak. 
80). Caarwalc Sunday. NtefnsU (DUjJcM. 
l»0: Kaddak. Kutawtk. 

Referee: Salem Pro lie (Boania- 
Harzegovlna). 



Results 


Football 

EUROPEAN CUP 
ftrst quaHfykig round, 
first leg 


ABi(0)O 


Barry Th(0|O 
15.500 


HOI O I 

P yn er na Kiev |4) a 

Rebrov 4. 16. 37. 92 
SlurvcfXnVo J3 M 
OurarOMimenkj 46 
Seiko, tic h fel 

QBtemrtBeCI) f Kevfcw (3/ O 

Flynn 45 Zvara 22. 29 

’.MO Nomgtfi 35. Wubar&kij 59 

RrohaSAa 71 

Qbillc Bolqrado (Vug) 2 Voatmannaovla 
(leal 0. Dynamo ThUtal I Goo) I VHocrtfa 
SWuxkw (Aim 0: rim&ru CMsinau (Mol) 1 
U|pwl I Hun) 0. HJK Helsinki 2 (Fin) Yoro- 
van (Arm) 0. Bcur Joruulom |lsr) 4 B-36 
Torsnavn (Farl 1; Sienna Bucharest (Rom) 
4 Fkva Tallin fEMI t. SK«*» (Mad O Club 
Brugge (Bel) Q, Skonto Hlga (Lai) O Dy- 
namo Minsk (Bowl 0: Utefcs (Bui) 2 Holtn- 
a tad (Sea) O. 

UEFA CUP 

First quoWytog round, 
first leg 


i(2)S 


Kitano* 40, 60 
Rn unman nn 43 (pen) 
Ranaytotou 64, Komofaneroa 00 


UaflaUmi 1 
Ferguaon 73 
5,000 


H retea n (0) O K iatun (0) P 

1,500 

S f iaR m ur w (2) 3 Kauai 10) B 

Porrtnl 7 (og) Alton* S3. 65 (2 pens) 
Rutherford 42 Amato 72. 02 

Me, ley 56 Van Branckftont 74 

6.047 

T a Qaa .d nar (0) * I Hhn n munk (0) 1 
Vazoia 65 McGovme 55 

15JMQ 

Argos Pttoati (Rom; 5 Dinamo Baku (Aze) 
1: OtoUri Gafaul I Rom) 3 Sloga Jugomaanat 
(Mac) 0; Shi roll Gyurnrt (Arm) 0 Manna FF 
(See) 2: Katklwb 1913 (Gao) 0 Crvena 
Zvecda (Red Star) Belgrade (Vug) 4; Fer- 
enev u roe (Hun) 6 Prmdpab (And) 0: hear 
Bratislava (Slovak) 2 SK Tirana (Alb) 0: 
Hapooi Tel Aviv (torf 3 FbmPa (fin! i; 8et- 
smna Baorabk (Bela) 0 CSKA Sofia (Bui) 
O. Mura | Slovak) G Daugava (Lot) 1: TIUgut 
(Mol) 0 Andorfecm (Be)) 1: Mura Muraka 
Sobeta (Slovak) 6 Daugava Riga (Lai) 1. 
Taai U|I Germinal Ekaren (Bel) 4 Sara- 
jevo (Bos-Han) 1. 

FRWNDUBSo Alfred*! To 1 Rottwtiam 0: 

Aids 0 Peterborough 3: Boldock 2 Wadord 
£ Both 1. Chaster Z Blackpool 2 Barnsley 
1; Brechin 0 Aberdeen 4. Bro w agrova 0 
rtar unnupiu n 3. Carsnabon 0 MOlwmU 6: 
CMrtoy 0 Wigan Z EnfleW 2 Waking Z 

Hyde Utd i Halifax 3; Howry Ta 1. Traiv 

marq 2. Oldham 2 Wrexham 3: Runcorn i 
Tronmcro i si Mirran I Bour n e mout h 2: 
SkAe f Cardiff a 

Tennis 

ATP Mcnecoss CUP (Stuttgart): 
Seonwd raunce b Uto rsto (Crf H Y Ka- 
Wmkov IRus] 6-3. 3^. 9-3; ACoaXB (Sp| 
M F Squdlorl lArg) (KS. 8-4: a Rna (Fr) 


(So) W T Muster (Aut) 6-3. 6-7. 7-K to 
~~ (Chile) M J Knrpi 


8-2: C 


Kppscftfld (Oar) 7-8. 


(Sp) bt J Mono (Sp) 7-6. 
7-5; K Kooara (Slovak} bt S Doasflol (Cz) 
S-r. 8-1: P toan«— (Sp) Bt R Frwnfierg 
(Ana) 7-8. 7-5; • Becker (Ger) bt C Pk>- 
Bne (Fr| 7-6. 8-1; A Porta* (Sp) bt F San- 
toro |Fr) 1-6. 6-2. 7-ft H Mow 
(Ger) M M Lsrsson (Swa) 8-4. 7-5:toaao- 
tafaoM (St*e) bt T Haas (Gar) 6-3. 8-1; C 
Cuota (Sp) bt A Corretja (Sp) 7-0. 8-7, 7-5. 
ATP UBOO MASON CLABWC (WaaMng- 
ton) FWt roue J Taranao (US) bt J 
Van Hank (Bel) KWCta Oaraaa 
(Saf) bt M Haded (Col) 8-4. 8-3; L N a r ga ■ 
unto ar (Ger) M C Carato (It) 7-6. 6-1: S 
Lar«a u (Can) bt S Humpftrlea (US) 6-4. 

Baseball 

Atomic AM UEAfOMk Crovaland 7 Bos- 
ton 10 (1st game): Cleveland 4 Boston 2 
«2nd. 7 X Inngs): Tampa Bay 3 SaaMe 8: 
Toronto 3 Chicago Ws 6: BatUmora 7 Oak- 
land I; NY Yankees 5 Detroit 1; Kansas 
City 5 Texas 15: Minnesota 4 Anaheim 2. 
NATIONAL UAOWk Florida 4 MHwau- 
kee 6: Montreal 2 Phftadelphla 3; Atlanta o 
Ovcapo Cuba 3: NY Mats 4 Pittsburgh Q; 
Houston a Cotoredo 5, Los Angeles 4 cm- 
emnsti Z Stn Otogo S St te ids 3; SOT 
Francisco 3 Arizona 6. 


Cycling 


TOUR DC nUKCnSttBO 1 1 (tectnn to 
Plateau de Bel i la. 170km): Stag, m i. m 
Pantanl ffl) Mertatom* Uno fifrr iSrnln 
ZTmcl 2. R Meier (Swttz) Cefldls at Imln 
Sfbec: a. B Jutted CUB) CotkSs ijj; 4, M 
Boogerd (Netft) RMobot* T 43t 6. L «•- 
poll (It) Saaco 1J3: 8. F Escardn (Sp) 


KeiBW U4; 7. C Rlnero (Fr) Cod dim 1A4|6, 
J Ob rich (Oar) Tal atom 1.40: a, K LMn®- 
aton (US) CoMtt SMI: to. A Caesro (Sp) 
VltaHeto 24)3; ii. L Jaiafaert (Ff) Ones 103: 
12. M Beltran (Sp) Banesto 333; 13. D 
Baranov ski (Pol) US Postal ZSZ 14. M 
Serrano (Sp) Ketme 2-53; IS. L Leblanc 
(Fr) Poltl 2S5. I ' - 


. 1. Wrk±S&r4amlnS5aoc;ZM}cti 

at Imln iisao; 3. Jaltoteri 3A1; 4. P pnmu 
101: S. Boogsrtf 3 8. Lsbfsnc4.1B; 7. B 
Hambuerger (Den) Casino 4^4j b. EscarUn 
9.17: 9, Meier 6.1K 10, Casero 593; 11. 
LMnotoon 5SB: 12. Rlnero 5.17) IS. Bel- 
tran 8 IK 14. Baranowakl 896; IS. B Rita 
(Den) Telekom 7XKL 

Goodwill Gaines 

ATMUncSi toerc IOObn 1. M Greens 


Wasnlngton (US) 4443; 3, A Pe el or era (US) 

44.75. mmrn 1 . N Moreen (AJg) 3A359: 2. W 
Tanul (Kan) 3.54.05; 3. D Koroan (Kan) 

334.75 . KVXWm 1. J GMahl (Ken) 
Z7.4BZB, 2. S Malna (Kwi) Z745A9: 3. J 
Koalesl (Kan) 28J1U2. Pole «rfs 1. J 
Harttrlg (US) SJTInt: 2. J Gamooe (Fr) 5AK 
8 P Manaan (US) 87a He beUMi S 
Bubka (Uto). TkVto fniaia 1. J EdoronM 
(GB) 1T£S. ^ Y Ouesads (Cub) 172T; 3. L 
Const (ITS) 17A7. 

W unn a w 400nc T. F Ogunkoya (Mg) 
to.aaeo cT 2 . j m ciark <us) bdak s, S 
Richards (Jam) 3038. 10km mrita 1. Y 
fOcetayeva (Rut) 43A1 AT: 3. N RiyMHOTa 
(Rua) 44J&AK 3. J Dow (US) 4S98A2. 


1. M uaimta (Rom) 72:64; a. o 
Kuzenkova pus) 7038; 3. A Palfnw (US) 


SW3- l a u e lha 7. J Stone (Ais) BBJft Z J 
Lopez (Cub) 63.72:8. S StoMt (Cub) 62.94 


Krotov (Roe) OSSOpto; 2. A Bonderanko 
(Ftus) 862Sr, 4. YTotnBa (US) 8378 


1. A Neroov (Bus) 8.72S; 2. J 
Thronton (US) 8580; 8 A Bonariranto 
(Hus) 8523. 

Wnro e m Uasv— bars. 1. S Kbortdna 
(Hus) 88ZMK 1 E Bay (US) 9.700; 8 8 
Amsnar (Bom) 8500. Varib 1. V Atfar (VS) 
8682; 8 E Dotgopoiovs (Hus) 880K 8 S 
Amanar (Rom) 9587. 


Hooker 


Oraro A. Roland 
Austria 3; Italy 2 Ukraine 2; Poland 0 
Ukraine 7) Austria a Italy 8 final »tvaj 
tor 1. Ukraine 7) 2. Italy 7. bme m 
Azerbailjan 0 Lbhuanla 3; Belgium 4 
Sweden 1. fiato atoaritoato 1. LKhuanla 9; 
Z Belgium 8 


Sailing 


bomlerfO Degdne (Fr) 40^a; 2. A 
rtnl/S M Randano (Fr) 48; 3, R Zanonafe G 
Giordano (» 4& Pritstor p to ntoaat 8 J 
Gfeson/B FMd 10K 18 S MorriaaoafJ 
Groan 142 17, M Campbell Jamet/J Ward 
1 «. 

Evening Racing • 


UO (las 8ydN)t i, CATPCOT LAM, M 
Re bans (SD~1); at, czeRana rnogm (4-1); a, 
AttsM (20-1). 3-4 Far firot Dance. 14 
ran. 9, IX (W Twner) Tota: D7.10: *2.70. 
£2.40, fiaioi Dual F; JC34J8 CSR £3558 
TJDC (W 2yda> t, DOUALA OKPCN, R 


Ftronch O-l Pavfc X. %vm A a* (8-1); «, 
P«8y fitta (14-.iV 6 ran. tt, IX (R Han- 
non) Totes E UK; CL20. Cl. 70. 34A0. Dual 


P £82L CSR Ct3.T7. THcsst Cl 1873. NR*. 
Pride of Londubb. 7jo (TT 9yb> a, 
Mata DR AOO NP X-Y, M Hits (7-1); A, 
Ooodwood Jan (1H FavT 3, HatosIBb 

S U. 20 ran. US. 8 (B MfUs) Tota: Cl 1-20: 
70. OSD, El JO. Dub I P C21JB0. C8F : 
QMa.800(lBHfSDto)i1,COUX- 
VTUA, u Roberts (*-1); 2, Ktowcnh 
(13-2fc 9, R a myi fiem to w n ( 12-1). 
2-1 FavWeri. 6 ran. X IX. IM Jarvis) Tola: 
S4JXt, £80 0. am Dual R 0878 C8P: 
£27 J8 8 -20 C7f Vydsp 1. COHH- 
PUnm POH-OS^ M Roberts (7-2 JtFav); 

sayyM'WMspffi 

C3A0; a 40. 84.10. Dual F: atm CSR 
£33m MO (W SpdBJrt, UPUFTMQ, M 
Roberts (Ml fiw): *. Datnnium «-1); A, 
T w nea Prsto i s p-l). Inn 81 |L 
Cottrell) Tatar 028 Cl JO. ELM. 038 

Duet p. 01.18 esp earn 
QUAOPOT: EZ7 JO HACapOhCUUD 


8.1 S (i SB 1 Ayris}! 1. TNST TM WATNH, 

R Hughes (7^-1); 2, ItopaKir (7-Q: a, WO. 
Rr e mbto . (9-4 Pev). 9 ran. 2. X (R Han- 
non) Tota: €7.70: O AD. OA8 0.40. Dual 
F. c £848 csr arm «4i cn lepey 
1, SAYTAMU, L Detturi (13-6 Fov): 2, 
«N Atom. (12-1); •, My HoCror (8-1). 
16 ran. Me. 1. (P Loder) Tatar CWk Ct JO. 
£800, C2A0. Dual R 0830. CSR £2831. 
7.16 (71 ISpdep 1. JOHN PBIlWn lYj 
K FsBon (3-1 Fav): St, fia ria — 713-0); 3, 
T toroe Aatstoa (6-1). 12 ran. IX X (P Cola) 

Tow cm o jo. sam, ct.m Dual r 

0818 CSF: oam Trteatt £8584, Nft 
Cveolng Chorus TJS (la (fy 1, DUR- 


HAM. K Fallon (3-1 Favh X, mm 
Pp-Vl 9, Me to Ugbs »-lX 13 ran. X 
«. (a L Moore) Tote: 64.00: d ea. cam 
Oia) P. £7828 CSR £8848 Trtcast 
C422jM. Mt SBvery. 8.18 (1 b as TySi> 
1, DABUS, K Fallon (4-6 Fav); A, Ionia. 

11 ten. 

5?2 l L 1 i5* C1 - 80t n.i8 om 

OA8 Dual R £808 CSF; £844. 84* (as 
«jrie* f. SMAfi, P Qoode (16-2); *, 
H* •» liaNTeBe (b-i). 3-i 
Fev Do mhiam Mr. 12 ran. U. OL <D Nl- 
E1 - 20 - CX38 Onto 

F: cam CSF: £3604. Trtcasc E231.45. 
4HIADPOT] £5.10 PIACBPOTj C 12JXJ 


Fixtures 

(700 urMss aatod) 

Football 


_ — Bradford C v Praaton (74SV 

Broy Rhidro V Ctorittn; Hfoerruan v wS6 
Ham; 91 Albans V Luton (7.4S): Weyrnoutti V 
Sundartond (748; Albs v DarUnamtr 

m v 

tnorpo (7.00); Wlbon As> v Arts Swotton; 
gweneay T n v Tottanham xt Haknowen v 
west Brent; Bomfcfc v Heals xi; LMno- 

toon V Coswtty (Tin; KBhenny City v 3w1n> 
55? BtrnUnghern; HlncMey 

1*1 v Notts County. 

Wmbladuii champion Jana No- 

•ttodrown from the Czech team tor this 
wee* WKfa Federation Cup tennis play-on 

itosaoBd by Lanka ftomactova. rankM 91. 


Pantan 1 
flies into 
Ullrich’s 
mirror 

Tlie Italian Climbs 
into contention, 
reports William 
Fotfieringham 

A yiB R the thick mist of 
Tuesday the air wa8 
/VaTstal-clear in. the Pyr®* 

nees yesterday, with each 
green peak etched in perfect 
rfptnf) against the cloudless 
sky. And foe day after foe 
first stage there foe Tom: de 
France took on a clearer form 
as well 

It seems only two men are 
now in a position to obstruct 
Jan Ullrich’s serene progress 
towards a second Tour vic- 
tory- One Is Marco Pantani. 
whose consummate ability to 
conquer mountains and 
hearts was shown again yes- 
terday when he took his fifth 
Tour stage win and closed to 
just over three minutes be- 
hind Ullrich. 

The other is a surprise, foe 
American Bobby Julich, who 
showed no signs (ff weakness 
as Ullrich attempted to res- 
pond to Pantani's attack on 
foe final rHmh to the finish 
here at Plateau de Beilie. 5,000 
feet above sea level, in foe 
heart (ff one of France's big- 
gest crass-country ski resorts. 
In his second Tour the 26-year- 
old from Colorado lies second, 
just over a minute behind 
Ullrich. 

Pantani's win came in his 
usual irrepressible style atop 
a climb which came close to 
matching the Tour’s toughest 


summit finish, 1'AIpe d’Huez, 
for length — ■ just under 10 
miles — and steepness. He 
launched himself clear of the 


lead group soon after the start 
of the climb and was quickly 

Ir^ct amtri thrt ftpm g nf farm. 

Only one man lay between 
the Italian and foe stage vic- 
tory he hpd been taliring 
about since Dublin. The Swiss 
Roland Meier had led over 
three of the four climb s and 
had survived a spectacular 
crash at foil t&t on foe de- 
scent from foe Col de la Core. 

Meier .and his bike hit a 
crash barrier, which stopped 
the trike while the Swiss went 
on tern the air pnd down foe - 
hillside. Only a convenient 
thicket saved him from seri- 
ous injury. He pedalled on 
with undiminished vigour 
but inevitably Pantani flew 
past him when he was five 
miles from what would have 
been foe hlggest victory of his 
career. 

The Tour of Italy winner 
has regained two of foe five 
minutes which separated him 
from Ullrich after last Satur- 
day’s time-trial but he will 
not hear talk of a challenge 
for tile yellow jersey. “Think- 
ing about overall victory 
makes my head hurt,’’ he 
said. 

Ullrich had a straight- 
forward stage until he punc- 
tured at the foot of the climb 
to the finish. Professional cy- 
cling ethics dictate that no 
one attacks the yellow jersey 
in such a situation but, once 
on a new bike, Ullrich spent 
valuable energy fighting his 
way through the back- 
markers as they slipped back 
on the lower slopes and, after 
he had rejoined the leaders, 
Pantani wasted no more fiiry» 
before buzzing off to the pla- 
teau of the bees. 

Abraham Olano abandoned 
doe to the serious cuts he 
received in his crash on Tues- 
day. Spanish hopes now lie 
with the hook-nosed Fernando 
Escartin. one (ff the five who 
m a n age d to hang on to Ullrich 
as he chased Pantani 
WSSam Fbtfvrbigham is os- 
sistant editor 
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promised land . . . Justin Rose, who earned £126 for turning op and £500 for his professional efforts, leads his team to victory In the Dutch Open pro-am yesterday photograph: pair, seen 

Rose steps smoothly from amateur to pro 

David Davies in Hilversum sees the 1 7 -year-old carry on as he left off at Royal BirkdaJe | JSiSfSS 1 ^. £S?*JI£ I Si 0 ’SV 


USTIN ROSE started 
as he had finished and, 
presumably, how he 
means to go on- After 


team led by the Ryder Cup 
player Bernhard Langer. 


The centrepiece was sup- He also fielded the grenade 
posed to be a press conference questions with aplomb. Did all 


Rose earned £125 for turn- at which the people who will the interest amount to “Rose- event.' Potential hoarding- "I the qualifying school and get a He missed by a year. Rt 

ing up and £500 for his profes- be writing about his career mania” just like “Henmania", can beat these did hackers, tour card. He needs invitations slightly more ambitious. 


He was asked what his ex- The reference to points was achieved in 10 years' time, a 
pectations were this week, revealing. Rose has only seven question once asked of the 
When Woods turned profes- possible European Tour events then 16-year -old Sandy Lyle, 
sional he said he expected to in which to malm enough who replied that he thought 
win every time he entered an money to avoid having go to he might have won an Open, 
event. Potential teartiinw: “I the qualifying school and get a He missed by a year. Rose is 


birdieing his last hole as an sional efforts and confessed I could get to know him , and be he was asked. Po tential bead- roars Justin”. Instead he ad- to play in all those events and At Birkdale Ernie Els had 


amateur, by pitching in from 
50 yards at the Open Champi- 
onship at Royal Birkdale on 
Sunday he birdied his first 


that he would now need to 
open a bank account in which 
to deposit such riches. “It 


them, a little better. It turned line: “I can be bigger than Tim. mitted: “Last week may have at the mo men t has only three, left an encouraging note on 


out to be an undignified shout- roars Justin". 

ing match, at which television “Oh, I wouldn't say that" he 


feels nice to win some camera crews and photogra- gmflpri, “but the press cover- from there.” 


taken a lot out of me. I hope to but he is already thinking in his locker before the final 
make the cut and progress terms of points, which means round. Rose said: “We talked 


SPORTS NEWS 15 

Rugby League 

Sacked 
coach 
looks 
to court 


Andy Wilson 

G arry schofield 
yesterday informed 
Huddersfield that he 
would not be playing against 
Hull tomorrow and that he 
was taking legal action 
against them. 

Schofield was stood down 
as Huddersfield's coach on 
Monday because the club 
claimed . to have discovered 
that he did not possess the 
necessary Level in coaching 
qualifications. But Schofield's 
solicitor Paul Scholey said 
yesterday: "It now seems no 
such requirement arises until 
October 1999." 

Huddersfield had issued a 
statement saying that Scho- 
field remained “110 per cent 
committed” to them, and he 
was named as a substitute for 
the Super League Roadshow 
fixture against Hull at Gates- 
head. But yesterday Schofield 
issued his own statement: 
“The actions of the club leave 
photograph paul SEVERN mp with no alternative. 1 can't 
believe that the club would 
ask me to play for them now.” 
to Schofield joined Hudders- 

m M 1 1 1 ■ field trom Leeds as a player in 
¥ MF ■ wMr a £130,000 deal in 1996 and 
■ was appointed player-coach 

last November following Hud- 
d in 10 years' time, a dersfield’s promotion to 
□ once asked of the Super League to place of 
ryear-old Sandy Lyle, Paris. But Huddersfield have 
plied that he thought only two wins from 12 
at have won an Open, matches this season, 
sed by a year. Rose is Schofield remains con- 
more ambitious. tracted to Huddersfield until 

Lrkdaie Ernie Els had 2000, when he win be 35, so this 
encouraging note on could mark the end of his dis- 
ker before the final tinguisbed playing career. Phil 
Rose said: “We talked Veivers. appointed as Scho- 


compettttve hole as a profes- money.” he said. 'Tfs very phers jostled tor space, and age has been phgnomwnfll and 
sional to yesterday’s pro-am satisfying. It’s money earned Todd himself evaded questions I look open that as support" 


at the Dutch Open here. 

He slid home a 15-footer for a 


by going to work.” 

Rose's first day as a profes- 


about money. 


He was not quite so coy 
about the recent past or the 


j he is thinking in terms of mak- 1 a little bit at the Open and be field’s assistant last November, 


ing the Ryder Cup team. 


was fantastic. I’ve looked up retains charge of the team for 


“Team golf is what I really to him and he's about the age tomorrow's match. 


He was asked if be saw him- future. Tve enjoyed my ama- enjoyed in amateur gol£” said now HI be in 10 years' time. 


Rose rose effortlessly above self as a kind of English Tiger tear career, and the way it Rose, who was Great Britain He's done fantastically well, I 


two and, thus inspired, cap- 1 sional was a maelstrom of off- all this. The youngster, who I Woods. Potential headline: *T l ended was' the way Td have I and. Ireland’s best player In his I think rd like to have a couple 

u;. I CZ— ] n I ___ L. U rm I U. ! — -• «■- ■ I TXT T 1 n XT 1 I . , ■■ 


tained his proton team to vie- course activities;, handled su- finish ed fourth in the Open, 
tory with the vaguely indecent perbly by the 17-year-old confessed to enjoying the fuss, 
team score of 58, 13 under par. himself and with rather less right down to lau g hin g with 


can be bigger than Tiger, roars 
Justin" 


written it in a perfect fairy-tale only Walker Cup. at Quaker of majors by that time.” 


Veivers, meanwhile, was 
one of four Australians 
selected in the Scotland squad 
under the grandparents rule 


story- Now my objective is to Ridge last year, when he got Might not the hype affect for this November's intema- 


team score of 56, 13 under par. himself and with rather less right down to lau g hin g with “Oh, I don't think itn be ex- establish myself on the Euro- two points out of four. “The him? “No," he said firmly, tirmai matches against Ire- 

And. if further evidence is assurance by the man ap- eight photographers who sur- actiy me against Tiger,” he pean Tour. The key thing is to Ryder Cup is a top priority. It 'Tve got to go out and play land and France. Veivers, his 

needed that the force is with pointed to “supervise and sup- rounded a started barber to smiled again, “hut he's the make cufa because, if you dont would be unbelievable.” golf focused golf, and nothing Huddersfield team-mate 


him at the moment, his team 
won on a countback from a 


port" him, Mike Todd of Car- get pictures of him having his man to catch at the moment 


negto Sports International. 


haircut 


along with a lot of others/ 


do that, you (tout make any 
money or get any points." 


He was asked what he 
thought he might have 


golf focused golf, and nothing Huddersfield team-mate 
is going to get in the way of Danny Russell. Terry Matter- 


County Cricket 

Gloucestershire tfSfirrey 


teoroboard Loye presses 
Brtlunlr A miii mm o on past 1,000 

County Championship 


Hollioake remembers the recipe 


(Hrst day: today: ii.o) HAL LOYE became the 

scored 2T3 for the loss of lour flmtlnnlnfls P«SS 1,000 first-ClASB TOHS 


my doing that' 


e A wta soma is Com* CfiooiiilMW 
I oWp polots, ■ Ho eitttt. ■ oamol drew 
i Una |im Uw] and a defeat n o—, 

pin any boons pofata acer—d for bat- 
ting aad ImAg psrfnran— no to a—fc 
llrtbiln gi Unto ifcatlnaiba w a i ms 
•ha aceraa ftaMi knnl, tbo aido bSM 
(n ibo fourth ladagnMndgMinMa 


son of the London Broncos 
and Sheffield’s Darren Shaw 
will be joined by three New 
Zealanders and Jamie Bloem, 
a South African. 

SCOTLAND SQUADi Barry, Halil, 
Velvet*. RnaaalL AreoM, Oir (all 
Huddenflatd), RnonUe, Dotty, Peony, 


wtcfcctt agatart Glamorgan (1). 


Paul Weaver at Cheltenham 


form desert him. At the week- pitch. Ian Ward was caught be- 14 championship innings 
end he also lost the captaincy hind off Mike Smith, from the going back to last year, before 
of England’s one-day side ninth hell of the morning and he was caught behind from a 


A- 


HOLLIOAKE after a string of failures and Hollioake came in at 44 for two rare Loose shot 


would have been for- saw his place to the team after Nadeem Shahid was lbw 
given If he had offered a become the subject of debate, {flaying across the line. 


HaEUoake, who gave a diffi- 
cult charicp to Robert Cunltfle 


wan little smile and disap- 
peared as mysteriously as 


P C McKeown Itwb Data BO 

N WOotf c & b Wafldn 37 

J P Crawtey no* out TB 

MCMKoabnumn 13 

G Q Lloyd c TTunuui b Crofl BO 

M Watktnaan not out 3 

Extras (bl, 165. nblO) — IB 

Total (tor4,7B oven) *13 

FNiof wMntei48. 85. 113, IBS. 


His fortunes appear to be It got worse. Jason Rat- at third slip. at 23, drove with TefaeMwaaimAkram, w Knags . id ai»- 


turning. Against Middlesex diffe,- who had batted with 


Lord Lucan, or perhaps piled last week he scored 59, equal- skUftil assurance for 38, was the top and along the ground 
his flannels on some beach a ling his highest score of the caught by Jonathan Lewis at and reached his century from 


la John Stonebouse. 


season, and yesterday came I long-leg off Courtney Walsh 


It has not been a good year the long-awaited hundred as and Alistair Brown, who bad and a six. 


immense power, both over **■ 
the top and along the ground coaxcr 

and reached his cent ury from is-s-w-ft Dale *-v-ia-i; omn 
142 deliveries, with 18 fours cbju^otmamir DBCratt wllbw_> 


for the season, hitting 
157 for Northamptonshire 

so against Derbyshire at Wan- ■»«(*> — uy b t gy mn^t— c<). 

JJ tage Road yesterday. Bri»»wb— a— *«■ b«t— — 

13 The 25-year-old shared a • a ■» m i> worn two n» to u* 

» second-wicket stand of 296 m eermd ? tt : * 

i3 with Rob Bailey, who hit SSL- 

■ — 149 not out, and the home 
" — * 1 * side were 335 for two off Second XI Championship 
in. id Ate- 92.2 overs when bad light (First nay (»»*<»); 

stopped Dl»V Hust l imi Sussex 380-7 (A □ Edi 

rid. aiupyeu I"*}. T4 c a k Rn M j n rjmM« 


WalnrrlsM (all Warrington), Kept, 
C— ip bsi. Smith (all Hull). Maroon. 
Matter son (bath London). I 
(London, on loan to Hunatot). I ni nh t u i* P 
SBnr (bolit Sheffield), Ora ban, 
(Bradford). Flower* (CasUsford). 


(Oldham), 

(L—d»). 


(Lancashire Lynx), a Stow 
Bloom (Halifax). Hewitt 


Goodwill Games 


for the older of the HoQi- 
oakes; come to that, Ben is 
not having a hot time either. 


Since the brothers made their abridged to 64 overs because 
Test debuts against Australia of rain. 


Surrey compiled 256 for six struck five fours in an 18-ball “It was nice to get out on a 
against fourth-placed 22, fell to the same comhina- good, bouncy wicket," HoHi- 
Gloucestershire in a day tion to leave Surrey in some oake said. “My form has been 


18-4-40-1. _J_„_ J IfnnfKA «■» si; "ww wauj. HDrcosiorsiiirB 

(MUUMMMMIb R □ a Croft. W L Law. A niiSBed Richard Montgo- Kafclatoaei Kant 333 (J A Fort 71, 5 

Dale, II P Maynard. P A Cottoy. M J Pow- mene — back after six c WUlls 61; Snape 4-80). Northern p t on- 

nlL tf Dnwood. S 0 Thomas, D A Castor, S weekR out with a broken Hire 1«-1 B hmnMse Durham 3204 (M A 

L WatkW. O T Partckv. Dat .,. WIt ”. ”, Gough IBO. M Rasstorry SO) * Darbystilre. 

UumtomDJ Constant and BDudtOStorM. nana — Wlto only UXO fifth rs«!0nd rlnv of lourl- 

ball of the match. DeFreitas iaje mubon iw. 

Riirrw had tO Watt ftW Ills UCXt O O j RoWwon 85, T P Hodson 88; Bad 

««wre(2). behind off a top-edged pull 

with the score on 298. Loye AON Trophy 

“ had hit three sixes — one of Bristol: oioijc«»nhiro *rv-a. Hemp- 

ix which struck a spectator on snirsioB-B. 

<22 th* — and 21 fours in ^ , 

fflSSS— - 5 WS 224 - 1 M 11 innings. 


92 jz overs when baa light (First ocyoiuvoa}; 

StOPPed Dlav Hss Um it 388-7 (A □ Edwans 

mL . . .. 146. R K Ftao 6fi. J H Csrpamar SO) v 

The pair came together iaumk Hhuqi LdcsuoiMn 336-a 
after Phil DeFreitas 4b- doe I* * wngm ».tj Mason 07, e can- 


trouble. They were soon 138 cmntog back but with our bat- 
fbr five when Ben Hollioake ting it has been difficult to get 


doia SI; MeCartsr 6-56). Worcastaranira 
0-0. MahMaam Kent 333 (J A Ford 71. S 
c wrnis si; snape *-50). Northampton- Wthe longest mark of the 
shire 14-1. W ssnBdae Durham 3SD-B (M A inm. t n nrjnnlnp the trin1i» 
Gough IBO. M Rosatorry SU) v Darbysbbs. ^ ear M Winning UK Triple 

(Second day ol tour): ^ 

coeontofe Essex sea (A j e Hilbert in. The world record holder 
r from Gateshead recorded 

5-83). Surrey 251-7 (M A Carbsrry 83: WU- , n a - _ __ j_ 

■on 6 -bo) i/.Bam on ms final jump de- 

spite a punishing schedule 
AON Trophy which saw him compete In 

Bristol: QtoucMMrshira mi- 0. Hamp- Britain on Sunday and Gy out 
snire loo-e. the following day. 

... Maurice Greene of the 

States led from the 
ChamptotMtMp start to win a highly charged 

i» (Stanway 6-*). 9 ‘ 96S ®“ 

Bucfca 168-s (j c Harrison 68no). Labas- finished second, giving both 
I** Noiiort 2 * 5-4 (o r Thomas 7i. r a mp n the satisfaction of beat* 
Moysar 63no) and 33-2. Hans 2S6-1 fN o iTI rCT JTaL 
Hughes 6500, M R Evans 82, □ M Ward Ulg UODOVan Bailey altCT de- 

52no). rogatory remarks attributed 

■■ wa to the Canadian. 

u-19 match Michael Johnson ran tbr» 

S?4 fastest 400m of the year, 43.76. 
•mure; b Khan 7 d. k Raza s7no) Pakiauln to suggest his leg Injuries are 
snn by six wickats. behind him. But the three- 

— - . .... times world steeplechase 

sorting today champion Moses Kip tan ui 

JSSTtv-S TS BUTTS wm be out for the rest of the 
Airica. year after rupturing an Achil- 

BarTANHic AssuiuHCB couHTr jes tendon. 

MUBHO Wwa (tour days): " IW^ia a rm, rWnMa 

tam warwidatiire v Essex. The Chinese gymnast Sang 

Lan was left paralysed from 

• Autaralla. tearful for the safety d tnolr Jh® ^eSt dOWU after fractUT- 
piayore. warn tno socono mate* o< me ing two vertebrae in her back 


last summer, Adam has seen 
his form collapse and his 
chirpy confidence has grown 
brittle with repeated failure. 

He has lost his Test place 
and seen even his county 


Having won the toss and { was well caught at slip by to the crease sometimes. 


2SB lor tho tore of six rtm-b 
against Qtotcaatanihlra ( 2 ). 


chosen to bat after a little hesi- 
tation, Hollioake needed to 


Martyn BalL 


“As for the one-day cap- 


HoUioake and James Knott taincy thing, I could see it f cL ^* 8 ? 

l-.-, aAAaA nr 1 n m tt,,* t v. nA „| i. 1 » J WtygCniflgml D annul 


Robinson’s Glamorgan v Lancai 

early break 

T IM ROBINSON'S first- m 

class career may have 
been ended prematurely 

shire’s West Indian fast 

bowler Nixon McLean on a «*HERE was a tone when 
day when 14 wickets fell at ■ fhe return of Robert 
Portsmouth. ■ Croft from Test duty 

Nottinghamshire's former would have worried Lanca- 
captain and England Test shire; on their last trip to 
batsman, struck by the first Wales he took five wickets to 
ball he faced, had planned bowl Glamorgan to victory. 


lead by example after seeing then added 115 for the sixth coming. But I have always 
his championship leaders wicket Knott made a deter- said (hat the captaincy is not 
slide to 109 for four on a true mined 36, his highest score In a major ambition of mine.” 

Glamorgan v Lancashire 


Croft’s unhappy return 


cumins- nut 1 nave mwujya n ShaWd lbw b Smith 13 

said that the captaincy is not *a j Bomoa kn not out 100 

a major ambition erf mine." S c T7 “ n 

tJ A Knoll cRuretalb Hancock SB 

JN Baity nofoul O 

Extras (b4. tb7.w5.nbl7) 30 

Total (tor 8.E4A mere) XB8 

M at aridratK 2. 44, 77. 109, 130.253. 
TototoMPBIciuMU, A JTudor.Saqlain 

V VUEIkVM I B«3£2*Vttelall IB-6-32-0; Smith 

' ■ ■ ■ 13-1-62-3; Lsaris 15-0-88-0; AJtoyno 

m -mm m m u-i-«Mh Ban ihmh; Hancock 

1A-1-2-1. 

OUMICBBnMNBBRJCuninto.THC 
„ .. , _ , _ , . HancocKi O R Hwreoo. "M W Alleyna, M Q 

Nathan Wood and Paddy Nmndows.ujctwrcti.tBCRi«reu,u 

McKeown followed their in- ® J Bet. j Leto. a m smim, c a wetsh. 


year’s best 

J ONATHAN EDWARDS set 
the longest mark of the 


Minor Counties 
Championship 


(First day of two): 

rreumte i Cantos 128 (Sunway 6-39). 
Bucks 188-3 (J C Harrison 68no). Ltaw 
haws Kortolk 2*5-4 (D R Thomas 71. R A 


Sth Moysar B3no) and 82-i Harts 2S6-l"fN D 
S B500, M R Evans 83 □ M ward 


M p Dowman 0 wuiwcor 0 McLaan is 

J E R QaWan b McLean IB 


— he did come Into this game Nathan Wood and Paddy ww 

Andy Wilson at Cohwyn Bay with only eight championship McKeown followed their in- J-j 

wickets, the last on June 15. structions to -fiD in for Mike 

■■■mERE was a time when He added a ninth late on, Atherton, putting on 48 in 33 

■ the return of Robert having Graham Lloyd caught overs before McKeown was £ 

■ Croft from Test duty at long-on after Lloyd raced to given lbw when well forward, ap 

would have worried Lanca- his first half-century from Wood grafted 49 overs for 37 "J 

shire' on their last trip to only 41 balls. But Croft made before mistiming a pull off DjGoodchBdBwrbsihMfwaed o 

Wales he took five wickets to a more eye-catching contribu- Steve Wafitin. and a third 2 

bowl Glamorgan to victory, tion during one of three stop- youngster, Mark Chilton, was nr ! gff&« r wp - _ m 


to retire at the end on the 
season bat he may well 
have played his last match 
for the county since the in- 
jury is expected to take at 
least two months to heal. 

McLean went on to take 
four for 45 and, with Alex 
Morris chipping in with 
three for 26, Nottingham- 
shire were shot out fin: 128 
in 4 1-2 overs. 

Hampshire ini tally strug- 
gled themselves, sliding to 
54 for five at one point be- 
fore their opener Jason 
Laney (49) and Dimitri .Mas- 
carenhaa (28) staged an un- 
broken recovery which was 
worth 54 nuts when bad 
light brought an early close. 

At Taunton Durham prof- 
ited from shoddy Somerset 
fielding to score 168 for 
three on a rain- interrupted 
opening day. John Morris, 
who should have been run 
out for a single, made 30 
after Piran Holloway , s 


Yesterday the news that he 
had been released by England 


pages for rain, taking a fish- beaten for pace by Darren -tKRBwmcBywbMdiiiabroofc 
ing rod from his car and Thomas. # owcwt^^ii^IIZ” 


ing rod from his car and Thomas. 

and "was west from giving his captain, Matthew - But for Lanca shir e's experi- 

NottlnBham caused only Maynard, a lesson. enced men, Lk>yd and John 

broad Lancastrian grins. Stffl. the pitch, is expected Crawley, the runs flowed 

This was less a reflection of to help the spinners, which more freely. Crawley, fresh 
Crafts abilities than of the explained Lancashire giving from a recent match-winning 
implications that his return a debut to Chris Schofield, a century against Worcester- 
had for the new Reid Rose 19-year-old leg-break bowler shire, continued his consis- 


HancocK. D R Huraon. "M W Alleyn*. M Q B TBaHneq n raM hu ff O 

NWflndovw, UJChunto.tRCRitareU.il T Joftneon P Mofria IB 

C J Ban, J LtMria, A M Smith, C A Welsh. r j — J? 

— . . „ , u.^u. -_w d a um. p J ™w c uoai b Mornc — X3 

nrepirare m j Homs ana h a vnuu. ic M W Read tow b McLaan B 

vniTlliinB P A Slreng c Morrte b McLaan « 

Brtra»(mi.*S) _■ 

SriiSw Total {41-2 ow ") 13B 

D J GoodchEO tow b silvefwood O M olmUkmtmSt. 38. 58, 75. 83. M.118. 

JL Longer lbw b Stamp BS 122.13. 

nr^v^r^ emp M MdLeen 14-4-46-*; Hartley 

«o W-4-41-1: Maaearenlire 6-1-1 1-0; Morris 

PN »«M*re ofc - JO Stephornan Udal 


UAbaaicAymesO Hartley IB oven; J ingUs 50). Pakistan 188-4 [41.4 

RTRoblnoon rsto hurt O orera: B Kton 7D. K Raza 67no) PaUaian 

■p Jotimonb Morris . — IB snn by six urichels. 


U-19 match 


EOT A 188 (4&2 


Starting today 

FOURTH CORMHHJ. TBST I live days; 
11.0); Ti— 1 Bride*: England v South 
Airica. 

BRITANNIC ASBURANCB COUNTY 
CHAMMONSHP (tour days): nurfre*- 
tum Warrechstilre v Essex. 


Crawley, the runs flowed 


had for the new Reid Rose 19-year-old leg-break howier smre, epunnuea rus consis- 
favourite Andy FI intoff. But I from Littleborou^i. I tent form by cruising to 75. 

Middlesex v Yorkshire 

Shah drops drinks tray to follow star of youth 


If 4. 108 Ov*r») «T8 

n ialcsf 0.87.108. 185. 

D C Nash, C J BatL J P HewliL R L 
vPCRTutnelL 

m Sllvorwood 17-6-38-1; Huttht- 
ZrifO-O; Hamilton 16-0-28-0; 
0-8-87-2: MbWIebrook £1-7-47-1: 
1 3-1-13-0: Lahmarai 4-B-7-0. 
IHBUE: "D Byre. M P Vaughan, A 
1 D S Lehmann, U J Wood. W J 
0 M Hamilton, CEW SHvonwood. 
up. P M Hutchison. J D 


T—itan- Durtiam (Ops) have scot ad 188 
tor the ton of three llm-innlnge wtoJtote 
■oaknt Somomot (0). 


JS Laney not out 49 

JPStaohensonc Evans b Franks — 11 

0 W White tow b Bomki 11 

K D James run nut o 

TANAymesc Johnson to Bowen O 

PR Wtoaker 0 Evans O 

A D Maaearannas not out 3B 

Extras (lbs, e 

Total (tor 5. 35 overs) 10B 

M of widtata, 18. 44. 50. 53. 54. 

To bate "S D lldal. A C Morris. P J Hartley. 
NAM McLean. 

Bontag Frarta 12-2-37-1; Evans 
W-S-2S-1; Bowen 10-0-41-2 
Ikqdmj Hampsiiira and D snapimro. 


Ihree-Taai series against Pakistan 
switched hnin Peshawar. In the country's 
troubled north-west to a sater location. 
One suggestion Is the Gaddtol State um In 
Lehore. me site of the 1996 World Cup 
Dnsl, wMcn was omtttad ir«n the Taet 


after a fall during her warm- 
up for the vault competition. 
The 17-year-old lost her bear- 
toga in mid-air and landed on 

her head on the mat 


0930 16 13 ++ 


Robert Ktaon at Lord's 


lifted the home side to 278 for likely when David Goodchftd, 
four, Middlesex will be in only his second champlon- 
tempted to start issuing trays ship game, shuffled o b liging ly 


LL this talk of English to tiusir entire top order. toto line m C^suverwooa s 

kb?, wonders end yet, . n. rtta £^ , £SBR. 0 £H 


Ifitely when David Goodchfid, JJBLewHi>cad««*-^ : — i» 

in cmly his ra^dhampimi- aSSSSE^ZI S 

ship game, Shuffled Obllgtogly ' JACateycTraacoUHckbBuibecs 3 

into line in Chris Sflverwood*s S 


Derbyshire 

Durham 


Extras (bia. tb3. nbfl) — -- 


Wn r ffc a un i tii ii (today: MM Northamptoh- 
sNre (3pts) havs scotm SK tor the lou of 
two ftraMnnlngs wlckats ugalnat Oertqr- 
Stars ( 0 ). 


VSfar until vaster day barely a Langer, wto pushed his aggre- meandered boo^ilb ’Own 

.ISuted snueak from Owais Shah, gate over L200 with a asfi; tte ptt^ ^ K^ard ^temp’s to p d c^ngwood. ti 


tbree on a USSnZJff h tefc dent 63, has not prevented third ban and lost his off bail. cPmm^MjF^.MiiBem. sJ 

opening day- so be- heavy Sfeats in his afi’spast As it turned out, only two ^^■ CaflJlcl . ^v-75-1; Rose 

Who should lhave toantt E more wickets ML Langer was 

S^Tfois is p K fast 

after Piran Ho y n much another fouMiay match brfbre he dis- Brownwas srmrtlytaken at i on nmct i ^ d Bowtar. m e Trmeeai- 

throw was fnmbled at the son, was not armenra to caotain Pnoisnd slip to give the off-spmner ton. MNUtfwaiLKAParaons.tM Bums. 


third ball and lost his off bafl. 

As it turned out, only two 
more-wickets ML langer was 


TbbataPDCcfnngwoad. tMPSpeigfiL N 
C PWBifta. MJ Foster, M M Boas, SJ 
Harmison. 

b w W b h< Caddlck i^v-75-1: Rose 

1SM-33-0; Pareons 9-9-4-1; Butoeck 

7-0-TO-ijPtoreon i-o-4-fc Uustoaq 

e-o-wj; Trescouuck a-w-a 

ICMBlIIfiTi *PD Bowtef. M ETrHBCnav 


LathweU. David Boon was 
then dropped in the slips by 
Keith Parsons when on 12 
and finished the day un- 
beaten on SSL 

There was no P»y k®- 
tween lunch and 6.15pm, 
with 46 overs lost to a per- 
sistent heavy drizzle. 


drove sixth-placed Yorkshire 
fiirther into their shell, and 


Yorkshire’s supporters need 
no reminding that their side 


prahhed strand Of twine TO Unuer-ia agamst rsuswu. . »»yr".T . MttahtaqAJim«LARCsttolck.M 

Swrhis’^SrrassmS. Each of his ID boundaries ctop fonshfo wicket. urepira*jHHantoM4BLaadoww. 

cover aisemnarrassmenu eteth-nlaced Yorkshire Yorkshire’s supporters need 

i^j^5^Mh? 1 J^onlv forthe/^toeir ^fand no reminding that their side Eumpam ChamplooBhlP 
eluding two S5r Murk Rammakash's absence have not won here since 1987. T*taKagu«scociatwi77-«(jBrinMByo.- 
one championship fifty ctMt when Eddie Shah’s Today 3 wwa w*j. Denman, wa ^ ah- 

him hi« oTarP at Gllfidford had been long forgotten Oy me wnen saue » mwl MTe aingo 4* SiWHldan 3-20). tteo- 

to uraMUgtMMplayis 

*SS3tM “S2W looted or- ■ 


Mark Rampralash's absence Mm £££ 


UwyfcwmJ h HaiTta and B matoemr. 

Bwpw n Ct uuiy iwuWP 

The Magnet SctMoM 177-8 (J Brirridsy 4& 
S Uinurti 3-3*). Denmark 175-8 (A Ah- 


Hm toe toga 

RR RtatagonMriecSpentaovo 

bDaFrataui a 

RJ Bailey not oul 1«B 

MBLoyecKrttfcBnbDeFrellas 1ST 

KM Curran not out IB 

Extras (U>7. nag. B 

Total (tor a, B£2 overs) 33* 

BaB of eriafcetH 2. 2B8. 

To ben A L Penbartliy. Q P Swann. 0 IBp- 
lay.J P Taylor. F A Rosa. 0 £ Malcobn, J E 
Brown. ■ 

tewfinp DoFraltaa ev-3-BS-K Denn 
14-1-56-0; Sitam B-O-tj-oe Roberts 
33-4-00-0; Bornan 7-0-29-0: Casaar 
9JHW8-0. 

DBMBVsmnb m j Btantr, u R May. h u 
3weaon.KJBamBH.MECB6sar.BJ 


Glamorgan 

Gloucs. 

HampsWra 


24 

Kent 

30 

Somerset 

36 

25 

Lancs 

31 

Surrey 

37 

26 

Ldcs. 

32 

Sussex 

38 

27 

Middlesex 

33 

Warwicks. 

39 

26 

Northanta. 

34 

Worcester 

40 

29 

Nottingham 

35 

Yorkshire 

41 


Such security looked un- 


case of Owais, a glorious 
tomonxiw beckons stflL 


43, s FoStar 401. Ho)- aptoatom.'iHMKrtMwaPAJDoF'ta- 
nv su. Heitoid won W I )»». O M BolMta. T M Smllft. K4 Doan. 


183-7 M Bnywooa 43, 8 Fatter 40). Hta- 
land 196-6 (H Bradley 51). Holland won uy 
tour wttata. 


■ J Bahtaratona and J LloittB. 


Complete county scores 0930 16 13 23 

Test Match 

England v South Africa 

Live Commentary 0930 16 13 2 

Match Reports 0930 16 13 22 

Cwi3 COST 50P PHI ML XT 4U. TOBi. 

SUPtaBD Brian. IS MWK MIC. UEB%1£1 8Lfi.HafUC: 0171 713 4473 

7Miuanllan0iNTERACTiVE 


0930 16 13 21 
0930 16 13 22 
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World Cup safe, say Wales, page 13 
Pantani flies to victory, page 14 


Rainy season causes 


Thursday July 23 

Premiership panic L page14 


Rose opens with a win, page 15 


SportsGuarman 


Fourth Cornhill Test England v South Africa 



: Hi! 







.3»sr' v :®v ; aii 








Hick ripe for 
return - and 
omens to that 


TS*! w. ;v^,c : h ' 




Frank Keating 


S IR Garfield Sobers, of 
Barbados, Nott i ngha m 
and the universe, 
opened the spectacu- 
lar new stand at Trent Bridge 
yesterday. More than ever the 

old ground is unrecognisable 
from the place I first entered 
in awe some four decades ago, 
although the aspect from the 
swish new edifice which cov- 
ers the Radclifife Road end is 
stSl of the tunelessly friendly 
Victorian pavilion which has 
remained nicely unscathed by 
modifiers since it was opened 

in 1886. 

Neville Cardus was partial- 
tally fond of Trent Bridge 
(where it was “always after- 
noon and 380 for two wickets") 
and so was John ArlotL A 
younger Guardian emeritus; 
Geoffrey Moorhouse, said it 
achieves “the perfect balance 
between a stadium and a less 
ambitious cricket ground 
where players and watchers 
mcnoafMPttSMONwuaNSON are blended into one., .above 
aR. though. Trent Bridge Is 
m where you feel emotionally 

bound to the fine arts and mel- 
lowed growth of this game at 
|0%iw its Civilising best". 

Not nece^arRy because 
Clive Rice was such a stalwart 


Forceful entry . . . Lancashire’s powerful 20-year-old Andrew FlintofE, on the verge ofhis Test debut, drives straight during net practice yesterday 


Flintoff set to take centre stage 


Mike Sehrey on the prospect of England 
putting their faith rn another prodigy as they 
attempt to stay in the series at Trent Bridge 


I N WHAT might already 
be known as the Summer 
of Youth after the exuber- 
ant performances of 
Michael Owen and Justin 
Rose, England are set to give 
their own kid his head in the 
fourth Test 

Andrew Flintoff, the 20- 
year-old Lancastrian with the 
build and power of a rugby 
forward, will have gone to bed 
last night knowing that he 
may make his Test debut 
today if the selectors decide 
that, with his occasional me- 
dium pace, three seam 
bowlers augmented by lan 
Salisbury's leg-spin will be 
enough to bowl out South Af- 
rica twice to secure a match 
England must win. 

The decision will be made 
this morning after an assess- 
ment of the Trent Bridge 
pitch and the weather. The 
surface was hidden yesterday 
but. according to the England 
captain Alec Stewart, it had 
"a fair covering of grass”. As 


the off-spinner Robert Croft, 
wicketless in the series, is al- 
ready back with Glamorgan, 
the choice will come down to 
two of Angus Fraser. Al an 
Mullally and Flintoff. 

England have paid heavily 
for poor batting performances 
in the first innings of the last 
two Tests, suffering the igno- 
miny of following on both at 
Lord’s, where they lost 
heavily, and at Old Trafford. 
where they wriggled off the 
hook. One way to ensure that 
this does not happen again is 
to bowl the opposition out 

But for now it appears that 
Flintoff will occupy the No. 7 
position giving, it is hoped, a 
security blanket to the top 
order. With Salisbury certain 
to be the sole front-line spin- 
ner, it Is probable Mullally 
will be omitted with Fraser, 
rendered impotent by the Old 
Trafford pitch, still regarded 
both as talisman and insur- 
ance policy against the ex- 
travagances of others. 
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Flintoff into the squad 
apparently as a direct all- 
round replacement for Ben 
Hollloake, who was chosen far 
both Lord’s and Old Trafford 
only to be emitted on each oc- 
casion. But, according to die 
chairman of selectors David 
Graveney. a bowler has been 
exchanged for a batsman. 

“Ben has heaps of talent," 
said Stewart yesterday, “and 
be has been bowling welL But 
without batting badly he has 
been getting out cheaply.” 
Another excursion and an- 
other omission. It was felt, 
would be counter-productive. 

With Flintoff Stewart will 
be getting a confident, power- 


ful batsman who hits the ball 
straight off the front foot, bru- 
tally hard, but is quick on to 
the back foot as wefl. What he 
will not be getting is the hos- 
tile fast bowler that the teen- 
age flintoff was. A back in- 
jury put paid to that and he 
has been little more than me- 
dium pace during his infre- 
quent spells for Lancashire. 

In effect, then, England 
would be attempting to win 
the game with four bowlers, a 
policy that can work well if 
there Is help in the pitch — in’ 
which circumstances the 
extra batsman is a bonus — 
but a policy, too, which can 
come unstuck. 


ft wQL however, give more 
support to the middl&order 
h atenw w Mark Ramprakash 
and, for the first tune in two 
years, Graeme Hick. 

Hi is is the ground on which 
Hick was goaded into scoring a 
century by thp Own s uprem o 
Raymond Illingworth against 
West Indies in 1995. The hope 
is that the memory of that and 
of scoring in dismissive fesh- 
ioo against Allan Donald and 
the fledgling Shaun Pollock 
during the washed out Test at 
Centurion in November the 
same year, will rejuvenate a 
Test career of under-achieve- 
ment Batting him at No. 6, 
where he can filter back into 
the system, will help. 

To win, though, the 
bowlers, Dominic Cork in 
particular, must rediscover 
the movement and zest shown 
in the first two matches. Cork 
i performed wonderfully on his 
return to Test cricket with 11 
wickets in the first two 
matches, only to hit the buff- 
ers, along with Fraser, in the j 
third. But, if the Lord’s expe- 
rience — when the influence 
of the new Grand Stand is be- 
lieved to have had an effect on 
the way the ball swung — is 
anything to go by, then Cork 


might gain confidence from 
the sight of the magnificent 
new Raddlflfe Road stand offi- 
cially opened yesterday by Sir 
Garfield Sobers. 

This is toe occasion, too, 
when Salisbury must show 
his w o rt h . According to Stew- 
art he has matured enormous- 
ly as a bowler and person as a 
result of his winter dimes 
with Shane Warne’s mentor 
Terry Jenner. Criticism of 
Salisbury in the past has not 
centred on his ability so 
much as his profligacy. If he 
has conquered that, he has an 
important rule to play not just 
now but in the winter. 
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Guardian CrosswQitl No 21,334 

Set by Buntfiome 


This is Britain’s least 
successful horse. Today he 
looks a safe bet to notch 
up his 77th straight defeat 



Tony Paley fails to tip Quixall Crossett, the 
gelding with more fan clubs than race wins 


T HE outspoken book- 
maker Barry Dennis 


■ maker Barry Dennis 
has built up quite a 
following on Channel 4‘s 
Saturday racing pro- 
gramme The Morning Line 
with his Barry's Bismarcks 
slot, in which he has a suc- 
cessful record tipping well- 
fancied horses that he says 
will not win. 

Today at Sedgefield even 
the most Ignorant punter 
could pick out one runner 
not to pat his hard-earned 
on. The trouble is. no one is 


going to offer odds about 
Quixall Crosse tt not win- 
ning because he makes 1 
such a habit of it. The 13- 
year-old gelding has never 
won a race, his string of 76 
defeats making him the ; 
most unsuccessful horse in 
British racing history. 

Quixall Crosse tt made the 
title his own last week 
when he finished last at | 
Wolverhampton, going past ■ 
the notorious Amrnllah’s 
tally of 75 defeats. And in i 
today’s Blackthorn Cider i 


Novice Chase, on any 
known ratings, he looks 
likely to stretch his lead by 
finishing about two fences 
behind the favourite Royal 
Barge. 

Ted Caine, who trains one 
other horse under permit at 
Fangdale Berts in North 
Yorkshire in addition to 
Quixall Cro sse tt. dismisses 
talk or retirement for his 
pride and joy. 

After aU. the horse has 
finished second twice. And, 
when third at Wolverhamp- 


ton In May, he would have 
won in another 50 yards 
when finishing fast by his 
— admittedly modest — 
standards, 

“He has a good fife and 
loves going racing," says 
Caine. “He always wants to 
get going at the start of the 
race and wouldn’t go if he 
didn’t want to race. 

“It’s just that at halfway 
he starts to look after him- 
self. To me he’s a success — 
not many horses stay sound 
after so much racing. He’s a 


survivor in the toughest 
game there is." 

, Given fixe fondness the 
British have for the under- 
dog it is no surprise to dis~ 
i cover that both AmruHah, 
now retired, and Quixall 
Crosse tt have their own Can 
clubs, both set up a few 
years ago with the fore- 
sight only hardened 
backers possess for spot- 
ting a loser. Both horses 
have got bigger cheers than 
the winner when eventu- 
ally crossing the line in 
races. 

Bnt even if Quixall. Cros- 

sett miraculously started 
winning a sequence of 
races. Britain’s least suc- 
cessful racehorse might not 
be able to pay his way. 

The owners of Lady Rock- 
star, who has won eight oat 
of 13 races for them, 
pointed out last week th a t, 
despite winning £24,000 in 
prize-money, they axe still 
£6,000 short of paying for 
the training foes and other 
costs they hare Incurred 
since they bought her 17 
months ago. 
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I shall oppose the death penalty. 1 will advocate proper support for 
lone mothers who want to stay at home to look after their children. 
The more I think about it, the less this perception of me as a 
rightwinger makes sense to me: so where does it come from? 

William Oddie, newly appointed editor of the Catholic Herald 




Id Daedafiai escape route? (6,4) 

11 Lflvwof4and10downepast 
herse&-bydatB,Ihear{E} 

12 Underworld boBerieft out of 
hi-tech back-up system (8) 

13 Seel across 

18 Custer's last stand too? 

B ‘That's right (4) 

16 ChBd-beeriig on course for 

tte better (4) 

17 Embotged motorist's 
en te rt a inment wfth neat 
manoeuvre (9) 

21 Bortfetah type producing 
vinegar? No, not a chancel (8) 

22 See 26 

24 To wtt, without Tubby 


Clayton’s lot wins would be 
unpredictable (*9 
29 Superb acronym from "A 
Passage to India" (4) 

26*22“ my God, 

parah Rowers Adams) 
reveafing the errant E&OE 

(6.2,4) 

27 Hold wfth one arm (6} 


Down 

1 Dry point among 
September's days (7) 

2 Adead ringer for the Maid of 
old Drury, sey (5) 

3 Sups closer to being on strike 
here(F) 

9 From Armagh a stitch comes 
undone (6) 

9 Loga ri thmi c results from if to 
area® 

7 Muscte encountered when 
tuning, rising or faffing (7) 


Botham cow, bawling his 

first-ball loosener to Greg 
Ch a p pell — and no matter It 
was a great, fat long-hop, It 
bowled the Australia captain 
and the exuberant young 
country fellow launched him- 
self down the pitch, shirt-tails 
flappin g, trousers drooping, 
melon-grin whooping, in that 
bull-charge which would be- 
come his signature victory sa- 
lute for every one ofhis next 
382 Test wickets. 

In his next 34 balls that day 
Botham took four more wick- 
ets for 13 runs. Then, at tea, h» 
met the Queen in her Jubilee 
Year, andtater that evening 

he heard Chappell, rather un- 
graciously (but truly) mutter- 
ing that he had never before 
got out “to such a crap ball". 
"Sure It was a crap ball," 
replied the unabashed kid to 
the maestro, "but it was good 
enough to dispose of you." 

That was the match when 
Geoffrey Boycott returned 
from skulking in his tent and 
scored an inevitable century 
after wretchedly and gorm- 
less running out Trent 
Bridge's pride and joy Derek 
RandalL Never can I remem- 
ber a cricket crowd seething 
with such a palpable 
animos ity. 


but any South African today 
will admit an affinity to Not- 
tingham — In particular 
young Shaun Pollock, for the 
old shrine’s lore was gar- 
landed in the I&65 Test by one 
ofhistoxys innings of ravish- 
ing grandeur when his unde, 
Graeme, scored 125 off 145 
halls out of a total of 160. Then 
Shaun’s father, Peter, took 10 
wickets in the match to ensure 
the rubber. 

tt seems like last Wednes- 
day week but in fact it is 21 
years almost to the day since a 
big, bonny, broad-beamed and 

hraTMi ymin g Englishman an. 

nocmced himself at Notting- 
ham in his first Test The 
selectors this morning owe It 
to the country to pitch in a 
similarly bold rookie; and 
should they dare to give 
Andrew fUntoff his head, tt 
would be terrific if he at once ' 
plonked himself four-square 
and centre-stage with all the 
shameless chutzpah Ian 
Botham managed that beady 
afternoon in 1977. 

The mind's eye still sees 


I T IS a different sort of 
comeback morning today 
for another vexing enigma 
of the crease, Graeme Hick. 
Omens, omens, e v er ywh ere 
omens: for it wasat Trent 
Bridge that Hick scored the 
third of his four Test centuries 
and his last in England, 118 
not out against West Indies in 
1996 when they were without 
Curtly Ambrose. 

After scoring three and 

thwmitRii niInghimi Fflrlr 

had been dropped, with the 
chairman Raymond Illing- 
worth mouthing through his 
apoplexy words which sound- 
ed as near as dammit like wet, 
lily-livered and spineless. But 
when Robin Smith's jaw was 
broken in the following Test at 
Manchester, uncharacteristi- 
cally Hick went into the public 
prints saying he was, contrary 
to lily's opinion, one big, 
tough hombre and as good as 
demanded the chairman 
restore him. 

His Nottingham century 
was followed by 96 and 51 not 
out at The Oval and now it was 
Illingworth — oh, how we 
miss those dotty and diverting 
days —going public on how 
his “man-management and 
blunt kick up the backside*’ 
had reformed the once pallid 
punk. To be sure, everyone 
thought then that Hick had 
turned the corner at last — 
until the road began to twist 
and turn again. 
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B,9 Gate’s famous nifty new 

view in DOS! (7,6-4) 

14 *L a 1 * 6f boalreen areevidentty 
off to fwnthedty vokntews (9) 

16 Lover of 4 and 11 (7) 

18 Definitely the binding clause (7) 

19 Crime often follows high 
temperature intellect ( 7 ) 

20 Refined primitive poison (6) 

23 23 n S'P^' ,wa, " i « | «» 

taste of Spain ( 5 ) 

Sohrtioti tomorrow 
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